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INTRODUCTION 


In applying my magnifying glass to the pageg of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson's life, I shall concentrate upon a 
specific and outstanding focal point. The area under my 
observation, which 1 shall study with care, covers six 
Significant years in the life and developing thought of my 
subject. The years 1836-1841 now appear greatly enlarged 
to my eyes; with this period alone is my chief concern. 

Furthermore, I shall concentrate principally on the 
ideas of this man, rather than the daily events of his 
existence. We remember him for his brilliant mind and 
courageous spirit of optimism. I shall feel that my pur- 
pose is accomplished if I cam-effectively presentsthe 
thought and spirit of this influential American. Brooks 
Atkinson, Drama Critic of Bhe New York Times, calls him 
"the first philosopher of the American spirit." 1 Just 
what is "the American spirit" and where is it today? 

This is an age of materialism and warfare; idealism 
is condemned by thinkers today as superstitious, imaginative 
nonsense. Just what have Realism and Naturalism led to in | 
this century? Is it not perhaps true that what the world 
needs now, more than ever before, is an idealist who can 


lift the skeptical human race out of the quicksand of 


Ee nddee| between. the Complete Essays and other Writings 
SS Sa): | Canesieneeanee 
_of R. W. Emerson, Introduction, p. ° 
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cynicism and chaos? While we cannot expect the philosophy 
of Emerson to apply fully today, there may be certain 
truths contained within it that may be overlooked in a 
superficial dismissal of his optimism. I shall try to 
explore the mind of this prophet by closely examining a 
few of his major works, published within the time bracket 
I am considering, and by studying his two major addresses. 
I shall relate these to his welleknown journals, cite a 
few pointed criticisms and hope thereby to achieve an 
acceptable evaluation. 

With the help of the famous critic, Bliss Perry, I 
shall supply a few necessary details concerning Emerson's 
life. A brief summary will suffice for the purpose of 
this work. He tells us that Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
born in a parsonage on Summer Street, Boston, on May 25, 
1803. His grandfather built the Old Manse in Concord, 
and he died a chaplain in the army of the Revolution. 
Emerson's father was an eloquent, public-spirited minister 
of the First Church of Boston, Massachusetts. He died in 
1811, at the age of forty-two, leaving a widow and six 
children, five of them boys. 

Young Emerson himself was educated at Boston Latin 
School and at Harvard College. "He was a shy, decorous, 
reticent, proud boy," Perry declares, "a reader and a 


dreamer, but with no gift, then or later, for exact 
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scholarship or systematic thinking." 2 He chose the minis- 
try as his profession, but his studies were frequently 
interrupted by illness and by his school teaching, which 
was a financial necessity. He graduated from Harvard in 
1821; he became pastor of the Second Church of Boston in 
1829; he married Ellen Tucker, a beautiful, consumptive 
girl from Concord, New Hampshire, but she died the next 
year, 1851. In 1832 he resigned the pastorate because of 
his lack of sympathy with the administrative view of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. He felt that he could 
not administer it with "his whole heart". 

Emerson soon sailed for Europe; he visited Italy, 
France, and England; in Scotland he began a life-long 
friendship with Thomas Carlyle. He eventually returned 
to America and settled in a house of his own in Concord, 
Massachusetts. He married Lidian Jackson of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and in 1856 he published anonymously his 
first book, Nature. This is my true starting point. It 
was not a popular success; “Only five hundred copies were 
sold in thirteen years," Bliss Perry informs us,"but no 
other man, then or since, could have written it." 3 

In 1837 he delivered the famous Harvard Phi Beta 


Kappa Oration entitled "The American Scholar". In the 


2 Bliss Perry (ed.), The Heart of Emerson's Essays, Intro-_ 
duction, p. l. 
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following year, 1858, he presented his Divinity School 
Address, and "for the next thirty years he was never asked 
to speak at Harvard." * His outward life was a tranquil 
one; however, he lost his two brothers, Edward and Charles, 
and in 1842 his first-born son, Waldo, died; this was the | 
sharpest grief of his life. He enjoyed the intellectual 
conversation of his friends— Bronson Alcott, Henry Thoreau, 
Margaret Fuller and others. In 1841, the last year with 
which this report is chiefly concerned, Emerson had his | 
first volume of Essays published. His second series of 
Essays was published in 1844. in 1847 his volume of Poems 
appeared. 

He visited England again and delivered many lectures 
there. He was in Paris just after the Revolution of 1848. 


In America he was greatly concerned with the Civil War 


and the question of slavery. He became a merciless op- 


ponent of Daniel Webster, after his speech of March 7, 1850, 
on the Fugitive Slave Law. Emerson entertained John Brown | 
at his home in Concord; his interest in progressive deve toes| 
ments was not so purely speculative as many critics might | 
suppose. 
He published Representative Men in 1850, and English 
Traits in 1856; in 1860 he published the volume entitled 
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3 5 
The Conduct of Life, "a book full of ripe wisdom," Perry 


states seriously. Emerson printed a second volume of verse, 
May Day, in 1867, and also the prose Society and Solitude 
in 1870. His house was partially destroyed by fire in 1872, 
and he paid a third visit to Europe. After returning to 
America once more in 1873, Emerson prepared his last volume 
of essays; he published these under the title of Letters 
and Social Aims, in 1875. 

Bliss Perry portrays the last years of Emerson!s fruit- 
ful life in a rather pathetic passage: 


Emerson's memory for words and faces 
began to fail, but he kept to the last his 
inveterate sweetness and serenity. One day, 
his sén tells us, Emerson took from the study 
shelves the volumes of his own printed works. 
They seemed new to him, and when his daughter 
came in, he looked up smiling, and said, 
"Why these things are really very goodit" 6 


Ralph Waldo Emerson died on April 27, 1882, at his 
home in Concord. Perry evaluates his work in expressive 
paragraphs like the following: 


Whether he is discussing Fate or Power, 
Self-Reliance or Compensation or Illusions, 
he is addressing individuals whom he assumes 
to be endowed with intelligence, will-power, 
and a sense of right and wrong. He reveals 
to the individual the beauty of the worla, 
and the fitness of the world as the temporary 
abode of men and women. He asserts "the 
primacy of the soul and the immediacy of God." 
He counsels self-trust, but his son reminds 
us that by “self-reliance” Emerson always 


5 pid, p. 3. 
6 Ibid., p. 4. 
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means "God-reliance"! 7 

Our critic tells us that Emerson cannot be pigeon- 
holed as a Transcendentalist or as’anything else. He re- 
fuses all labels; he is a seer, a poet, and a prophet; he 
is also a citizen of Concord who made a humble living 
through talking and writing. Perry refers to Matthew 
Arnold's oration on Emerson=--one of his criticisms which 
I consider in Chapter Eight of this thesis. He declares 
that when Arnold speaks of Emerson as "the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit," 8 and main- 
tains his Essays to be the most important prose work of 
the nineteenth Gentury, the British critic is very near 
hitting the center of the mark. 

I shall bring my introduction to a close with the 
reminder that I am blending philosophy and literatmre in 
an effort to convey the lasting truth of a great man's 
thought to a modern world of disillusion. I hope that 
certain basic principles can be stressed, from a study of 
six years of Emerson's thought, which will still apply in 


the materialistic world of this moment. I shall quote a 


significant passage by Bliss Perry, expressing a beautiful 


tribute to Emerson: 


The readers who belong to him are the 
persons, in and out of all the churches, 
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who would live in the spirit; who like to. 
be assured that the world is a good world 
and that life, even in old age, may be 
"absurdly sweet"; that law reigns every- 
where; that the soul has infinite capacity 
for progress; that the things not seen 

are nevertheless eternal. These are the 
persons who “belong to Emerson", and there 
aré more of them to-day than there ever 
were, far more than the austere, serene 
visionary of Concord ever dreamed. 9 


9 Ibid., p. 8. 
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CHAPTER I 
A Little Book is Born 


In 1856 Ralph Waldo Emerson was pregnant with intuitive 
ideas. He could restrain his active thoughts no longer; at 
last they burst out upon the outside world. The little 
book, Nature, was the first born for Emerson and it did not 
live up to his fondest expectations. Many did not read it 
at all; those who did read it were quite confused; at times 
it seems as though Emerson himself did not understand his 
new=born ideas. I dé think that the work is extremely im- 
portant, however, as the child's being the father of the 
man. In other words, the same thoughts which he expressed 
more clearly in some of his essays exist in Nature, if we 
do not become lost in the forest of verbiage. I shall 
search carefully to see if gleams of light are evident. 

In his introduction, Emerson makes a statement which 

could well be made today. 
Let us inquire, té what end is nature? 

All science has one aim, namely, to find a 
theory of nature. We have theories of races 
and of functions, but scarcely yet a remote 
approach to an idea of creation. We are 
now so far from the road to truth, that 
religious leaders dispute and hate each other, 
and speculative men are esteemed unsound 
and frivolous. 


Unfortunately, Emérson's answer is a little mystical 


and unacceptable to the scientific mind of today. What is 


| 1 Brooks Atkinson, The Complete Essays...,De Se 
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his conception of Nature? 


Philosophically considered, the universe 
is composed of Nature and the Soul. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, all that is separate from 
us, all which Philosophy distinguishes as the 
Not Me, that is, both nature and art, all other 
men and my own body, must be ranked under the 
name, Nature. ... Nature, in the common sense, 
refers to essences unchanged by man; space, the 
air, the river, the leaf. Art is applied to 
the mixture of his will with the same things, 
as in a house, a canal, a statue, a picture. 


This is a beautiful picture of what art is, but what 
of nature? It is still quite vague; we shall have to look 
into the heart of the little book and see whether we can 
find a glimpse of clarity. 

Emerson maintains that he is speaking of nature in a 
poetical sense. He sees a landscape made up of several 
farms; Miller owns this field, Jones that; but no one owns 
the landscape. The only man who can integrate all the 
parts is the poet. 

Nature, despite some obscurity in places, is composed 
of many beautiful passages, such as the following: 
To speak truly, few adult persons can 
see nature. Most persons do not see the sun. 
At least they have a very superficial seeing. 
The sun illuminates only the eye of the man, 
but shines into the heart of the child. The 
lover of nature is he whose inwabd and outward 
senses are truly adjusted to each other; who 
has retained the spirit of infancy even into 
the era of manhood. His intercourse with 


heaven and earth becomes part of his daily 
food. In the presence of nature a wild delight 


2 Brooks Atkinson, The hee Essays and other Writings of 
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runs through man, in spite of real sorrows. 5% 
Is this obscure or merely common sense? It certainly 
resembles the latter; many a young soul has experienced the 
soothing, pleasant effect of nature, especially in the 
spring season. I wish to point out the transition from the 


above paragraph to the next. His imagination soars into 


space; he becomes too mystical. It is a religious experience 


for Emerson. For others it seems ridiculous. 

Standing on the bare ground---my head 
bathed by the blithe air and uplifted into 
infinite space---all mean egotism vanishes. 

I become a transparent eyeball; I am nothing; 
I see all; the currents of the Universal 
Being circulate through me; 1 am part or 
parcel of God. 4 
Like the revelations of Saints of old, such a passage 
has caused Emerson a great deal of ridicule. It is sub- 
jective emotion on his part, and yet to him it develops into 
the umiverse and God himself. We recognize the harmony 
between man and nature; but we also see that he commits the 
fallacy of reading his feelings into nature; however, he 
seems to admit this fact. He states that he has only con- 
tempt for the landscape when his spirits are low. 
He classifies the parts of the final cause of the 
world into four convenient groups: commodity, beauty, 


language, and discipline. Under the general name of 


commodity he places all the advantages our senses owe to 


, ary Atkinson, The Complete EssayS ..., Pe 6 
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nature. Of course, these are temporary, not ultimate, like 
the service of commodity to the soul. Although low it is 
perfect in its kind and the only use of nature which all 
men apprehend. 


Nature, in its ministry to man, is not 
only the material, but is also the process 
and the result. All the parts incessantly 
work into each others hands for the profit | 
of man. The wind sows the seed; the sun | 
evaporates the sea; the wind blows the vapor | 
to the field; the ice, on the other side of 
the planet, condenses rain on this; the rain 
feeds the plant; the planb feeds the animal; 
and thus the endless circulations of the 
divine charity nourish man. 


This is the eternal circle of nature; man is a part 


of this system of harmony. Emerson sounds very mystical | 
here, and yet science and evolution are merely proving the 
same facts. Perhaps if we look further we may discover 


that this little book is not so obscure as we might suppose 


at first glance. 


Emerson considers the love of Beauty a nobler want 


| 
of man. The primary forms, such as the sky, the mountain, 


the tree, and the animal give us a delight in and for them- 


selves, he declares. This pleasure, arising from outline, 
color, motion and grouping, seems partly due to the eye 
itself. "The eye is the best of artists ... and as the 


| eye is the best composer, so light is the first of painters ."6 


by) Sle Lea, Ps 82 
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Emerson is blending the subjective with the objective 
reality. No object is so foul that intense light will not 
make it beautiful, the sage asserts. 

As we analyze this further, we find that he defines 
beauty in its three aspects: (1) simple perception of 
natural forms, (2) the presence of a higher, spiritual 
element which is found in combination with the human will, 
and (3) an object of the intellect. Emerson uses well- 
known sentiments to explain further these three aspects. 
In connection with the first, he exclaims,"How does Nature 
deify us with a few and cheap elementst Give me health and 
a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous." 7 
Readers of Emerson recognize immediately his words elabo- 
rating upon his second subject, “Beauty is the mark God 
sets upon virtue." 8 

As for beauty and the intellect, he states, "The 
intellect searches out the absolute order of things as 
they stand in the mind of God, and without the colors of 
affection." ° This sounds something like Descartes! distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary qualities: 

To accept nothing as true which he did 
not recognize to be s@ meant for Descartes 


that the proposition must be clear as a whole, 
and also distinct in its details and relations. 


T Tpids, ps 10. 
S Ipid., p. li. 
9 Ipid., pe 13. 
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Clear and distinct propositions are ap- 
prehended by the mind intuitively, like the 
axioms of geometry, for instance; nothing 
directly perceived by the senses is likely 
to be clear and distinct in this way; 
intuition and not sensation is the primary 
source of knowledge. l 
From beauty man creates art, Emerson continues, and 
a work of art is in reality an abstract or epitome of the 
world. It is the result of nature expressing itself in 
miniature. Satisfaction of the desire for beauty is an 
ultimate end in this world of confusion. Beauty is but one 
expression for the universe; truth, goodness and beauty are 
diverse faces of the same One---that Over-Souk. However, 
beauty in nature is not ultimate, but acts as a herald of 
inward beauty. It stands as a definite part of the final 
cause of Nature. 


We turn now to his third aspect---language. In this | 


respect he uses his imagination a little copiously. Words 
are signs of natural facts; these, in turn, are symbols of 
particular spiritual facts; and Nature is the key---the 

great symbol---of the spirit. Emerson draws the analogy that. 
as words are emblematic, so things themselves are emblematic | 
as symbols of the spirit. 


Man is always conscious of a universal soul within | 


his individual life; this soul gives rise to the natures of 
Justice, Truth, Love, Freedom and other ideals. Emerson 


calls this universal soul Reason, but we do not possess it; 


10 Wright, A History of Moderm Philosophy, p. 73. 
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it possesses us; we are its property and men. This which 
we call Reason, when considered in relation to nature, is 
the Spirit for Emerson. Therefore, this all-embracing 
Spirit is the Creator; it has life in itself. Man calls it | 
in his language, Father. The God of Emerson is a pantheistic. 
conception, similar to that of Spinoza and the Oriental 
and Indian Buddhists. Here are a few gleams of light which | 
he glorifies and elaborates upon in his later addresses and 
works. 

Have mountains, and waves, and skies, | 
no significance but what we consciously give | 
them when we employ them as emblems of our 
thought? The world is emblematic. Parts of | 
Speech are metaphors, because the whole of 
nature is a metaphor of the human mind. The 
laws of moral nature answer to those of matter 
as face to face in a glass. 

This relation between the mind and matter stands in | 
the will of God, Emerson maintains, and is not the fancy of 
a poet. His spirit of optimism is identical with that of 
modern day science, when he expresses the hope that by 
degrees man may come to know the primitive sense of the | 
permanent objects of nature. The world will be an open 
book to him and he will find its final cause clearly mani- 
fested. Is this not an ideal of every inquisitive thinker? 

What does the philosopher have to say about his fourth | 


aspect of reality, namely, discipline? 7? Nature, he believes, 


is a discipline of the understanding in intellectual truths. 


11 Brooks Atkinson, The ara’ ESsers and other metteaas 
_of R. W. Emerson, p. 1 aun | 
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Also, the exercise of the will is taught in every event. 
Man can reduce under his will the whole series of events 
and thereby conform all facts to his character. I shall 
now quote a passage which I consider to be too optimistic, 
but it is part of Emersén's idealistic thinking. 


All things are moral; and in their bound- 
less changes have an tinceasing reference to 
Spiritual nature. Therefore,is nature glorious 
with form, color and motin; that every globe 
is the remotest heaven, every chemical change 
from the rudest crystal up to the laws of 
life, every change of vegetation from the first 
principle of growth in the eye of a leaf, to 
the tropical forest ... shall hint or thunder 
to man the laws of right and wrong, and echo 
the Ten Commandments. 


A later sentence clarifies it to some extent: 

The moral influence of nature upon every 
individual is that amount of truth which it 
illustrates to him. Who can estimate this? 

Who can guess how much firmness the sea-bitten 
rock has taught the fisherman? How much tran- 
quillity has been reflected to man from the 
azure sky? ... Hach particle is a microcosm, 
and faipprully renders the likeness of the 
world. 19 
Emerson comments upon the philosophy of Idealism and 
seems to justify it to himself, and perhaps to many others, 
even today. He declares that Nature herself gives us a 
hint toward Idealism. She conspires with the spirit to 
emancipate us. The difference between the observer and the 


spectacle, by mechanical changes, is made evident; dualism 


12 Ipid., pe 23. 
13 Ipid., p. 24. 
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is apparent. The poet or the artist makes use of the 
imagination or, as Emerson would have it, Reason, in inter- 
preting and copying Nature. The end of the poet is Beauty; 
that of the philosopher is Truth. The Philosopher, too, 
must resort to the empire of thought for his understanding. 
He, like the scientists, must base his faith on a law or 
hypothesis which he hopes can predict adequately the action 
of phenomena. 

As we examine the first born of Emerson, Nature is 
found to contain portions of wisdom and portions of fancy. 
We must not discard the wisdom because of his over- 
stimulated imagination. There are truths here which still 
are evident. We can see these as we continue in our 
revelation of his thought. 

Beauty and truth become identical. The faith in 
law is an idea. Emerson!s Idealism expresses Keats! most 
famous quotation, “Beauty is truth, truth beauty; that is 
all ye know on earth and all ye need to know." Religion 
and ethics may be called the practice of ideas, Emerson 
maintains, or the introduction of ideas into life. They 
suggest the dependence of nature on spirit. Ethics is the 
system of human duties which commence from man; religion, 
from God. The world is phenomenal to the migd; Idealism 
sees the world in God. 

Idealism saith: matter is a phenomenon, 


not a substance. ... Yet, if it only deny the 
existence of matter, it does not satisfy the 
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demands of the spirit. It leaves God 
out of me. ... Then the heart resists it 
because it balks the affections in denying 
| substantive being to men and women. Nature 
is so pervaded with human life that there 
is something of humanity in all and in 
every particular. ... We learn that the 
highest is present to the soul of man; 
that the dread universal essence, which 
| is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or 
power, but all in one, and each entirely, 
is that for which all things exist, and 
that by which they are; that spirit 
creates; that behind nature, throughout 
nature, spirit is present. ... That is, 
the Supreme Being does not build up 
nature around us, but puts it forth 
through us, as the life of the tree puts 
forth new branches and leaves through the 
pores of the old. 14 


Here is the pantheism of Emerson's transcendental 
system, or lack of system, in a single paragraph. The 
world, then, proceeds from the same spirit as the body of 
man. It differs from the body in that it is not subjected 
to the human will. Its order is inviolable by us. 

Emerson concludes his work with a further comment on 
man and his place in Nature. At the present time, he is 
applying only hal# his force to nature. He works on the 
world with his understanding only; he should employ his 
entire power---reason as well as understanding. He cites 
as examples of this the traditions of miracles, the history 
of Christ, and the abolition of the slave trade. These, 


Emerson claims, exert man's entire force on nature. 


14 tbid., pp. 34-35. 
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So shall we come to look at the 
world with new eyes. It shall answer the 
endless inquiry of the intellect---What is 
truth? and of the affections---What is 
good? by yielding itself passive to the 
educated Will. 1 

One can clearly see that we have in Nature the germs 
of later essays and the immature expression of his ideas. 
His thought is organizangoitself into a unit, but his ex- 
pression needs improvement. His conception of man, nature, 
God, morality, the will, and Idealism in general are all 
expressed here, perhaps not so concisely or adequately as 
one might wish. I shall now turn to his journals, where we 
find gems of truth and wisdom emanating from a brilliant 


mind. The sun sends out its rays and man must make use of 


their brilliance before a cloud obscures the light. 


L 15 Ibid., pe 42. 
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CHAPTER II 


Treasury of Thoughts 


Day by day Emerson recorded his thoughts in his journals; 


many of these jewels can be found in the addresses and essays 
of their creator. All his major thoughts were written in 

| these journals; many of them were adopted verbatim into his 
poetry or his essays. I shall quote a great deal in this | 


chapter since it is beneficial to preserve Emerson's thoughts | 


in his own words, with a minimum of paraphrasing and inter- 


pretation on my part. Many of his entries speak well for 
themselves. 
As previously stated, I am concerned only with siz 


years of Emerson's life and philosophy; therefore, I shall 


record only entries during these years from his journals. 

Many of these recordings are much clearer than the 
formal statements contained in Nature. Referring to Idealism, 
Emerson records a thought. On February 24, 1836, the year 


that Nature was published, he writes: 


We are idealists whenever we prefer 
an idea to a sensation, as when we make per- 
sonal sacrifices for the sake of freedom or 
religion. ... The idealist regards matter 
| scientifically; the sensualist exclusively. 
| The physical sciences are only well studied 
| when they are explored for ideas. ... Religion 
makes us idealists. Any strong passion 
does. The best, the happiest moments of 
life are these delicious awakenings of the 
higher powers and the reverential withdrawing 
. of nature before its God. | 
I Edward W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, Journals of R. We 


Emerson with Annotations, IV, p. 12. 
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He goes on to state again that matter has only pheno- 
menal and accidental being; that it is the manifestation of 
spirit; that Religion teaches us that things seen are tem- 
poral; the unseen, eternal. 

In another entry he declares that society is noxious 
and Nature is the necessary antidote. A man emerges from 
his office, observes the sky and the woods and becomes an 
| dimspired individual, thankful that he is alive. "But," he 
exclaims, “how few men see the sky and the woods" © This 


reminds me, I might say, of my favorite poem of Wordsworth, 


| "The World is too Mueh With Us." 
| Many of his entries are found incorporated into the 
little book we studied in the first chapter. He declares 


here that all things are moral; that the history of man 


must be an Idea, a self-existent perfect circle; that a 
miracle is a patch, an after-thought melted into nature. 
He tells again that man is an analogist; the most con- 


Spicuous habit of his mind is naming the Deity "Father". | 


: He revels in classification; he puts nature under his feet 
by knowledge of laws. Ethics, again, is to live ideas; 


Science is to apprehend Nature in ideas. 


His comments on religion are numerous throughout his 
journals. He regards Theism as a necessity of the human 


mind to apprehend the relative flowing from the absolute. 


© waward W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, Journals of R.W. 


| Emerson with Annotations, IV, p. 15. “ 
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"God is unity," he writes on June 17, "but always works in 


variety. ... The drop is a small ocean, the ocean a large 


drop. 


A leaf is a simplified world, the world a compound 


leaf." 5 and on July 30, he saysy "Man is the point 


wherein matter and spirit meet and marry. ... The Univer- 


n 4 i 


sal Central Soul comes to the surface in my body. 


It is immediately apparent that his thoughts are 


more concisely and clearly expressed in his journals than 


they were in Nature. On October 15 of the same year, he 


records certain principles of his thought, which I feel | 


justified in quoting exactly. | 


1. There is one mind common to all individual 
men. | 
2. Thére is a relation between man and nature, 
so that whatever is in matter is in mind. 

3. It is a necessity of the human nature 
that it should express itself outwardly and ! 
embody its thought. As all creatures are | 
allured to reproduce themselves, so must the | 
thought be imparted in speech. 

4. It is the constant endeavor of the mind 
to idealize the actual, to accomodate the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind. 
Hence architecture and all art. | 

5. It is the constant tendensy of the mind 
to unify all it beholds, or to reduce the 
remotest facts to a single law. Hence all 
endeavors at classification. 

6. There is a parallel tendency (corresponding 
unity) in nature which makes this just. | 

7. There is a tendency in the mind to separate 
particulars, and, in magnifying them, to lose 
sight of the connexion of the object with the 
whole. Hence all false views, sects. 


a a a 2 


4 Ibid., p. 78. 
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8. Underneath all appearances, and causing 
all appearances, are certain laws which we 
call the Nature of Things. 5 
He records a great deal of his philosophy in later 
entries. For him, the universe is life; as much goodness 
and truth as enters his soul, so much he lives; as much 
error and sin as enters into him, so much he dies. Again 
he tells us that Love, Freedom, and Power inhere as phases 
in the one Spirit. The love, justice, and truth which 
exist in man, therefore, are immortal. Man's individual 
self may lapse back into the All, but the immortal aspects 
of the Spirit of the World always exist. 

Is God a person? No. That is a 
contradiction; the personality God. A person 
is finite personality, is finiteness. The 
Universal Mind is so far from being measured 
in finite numbers, that its verdict would be 


vitiated at once by any reference to numbers, 
however large. 


The contrast between such clear thoughts as the above, 


and the elaborate composition of Nature is immediately 


perceived. A reader of these journals can meditate upon 


a single entry for hours. In this treasury of his thoughts 


we find a keen mind revealed. Expressions of emotion 
also characterize this work. 

Emerson refers to his own obscurity in Nature in the 
following entry of May 19, 1837: "It ought to have been 
more distinctly stated in Nature than it is, that life is 


> 5 Ibid., pp. 118-19. 


6 Toid., PPe 185-6. 
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our inexhaustible treasury for thought." 7 I believe we 
gained this general impression, vaguely, from perusing 
the work. 

In a later entry Emerson reiterates the question of 
Gualism. Man should recognize dualism as inextinguishable. 
Even while observing the physical world, he must admit the 
co-presence of a superior influx; to seek the Unity is a 
necessity of the mind. Man does not choose to resist 
adnality or complexity; the Will in this matter is absurd. 
We must always keep Emerson's Pantheism or Absolutism in 


mind as we follow through his thought on various particulars. 


All of his entries are not of a philosophical nature; | 


| we can find many personal thoughts concerning his life, 


friends, religion and inner trials. He states that he 
considers profanity to be a violation of nature; for | 
Emerson it is as much a crime to swear as it is to steal. 
On May 16, 1836, we find recorded a sad experience, re=- 


gealing emotional depression and his inevitable optimism. 


And here I am again at hothe, but I 
have come alone. My brother, my friend, my 
ornament, my joy and pride, has fallen by 
the wayside,---or rather has risen out of the 
| dust. Charles died at New York, Monday 
| afternoon, 9 May. ... Beautifuk without any 
| parallel in my experience of young men, was 
| his life, happiest his death. ... I remember 
all his words and motions without any pang, 
| so healthy and human a life it was, and not 
like Edward!s, a tragedy of poverty and 
sickness tearing genius. 8 | 


W Ibid., pe 254. 
| S Tbid., pe 39. 
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And further: 

Who can ever supply his place to me? 
None. I may live long. I may (though 
'tis improbable) see many cultivated 
persons, but his elegance, his wit, his 
sense, his worship of principles, I shall 
not find united---I shall not find them 
separate. 9 

This is indeed high praise for his brother Charles. 
Many readers of Emerson believe he was only an intellect 
and a very cold person. As his journal entries show, he 
was emotionally stirred by many matters of every-day life. 
He was not so much the recluse that he did not notice his 
surroundings. He could not have been the narrow-minded 
intellectual that critics often label him. 

On August 13 we find an opinion of women expressed. 

How rarely can a female mind be im-=- 
personal. Sarah Ripley is wonderfully 
free from egotism of place and time and 
blood. Margaret Fuller by no means so 
free, with all her superiority. What 
shall I say of Aunt Mary? 

On April 8, 1837, he is worried about his ailing 
son. “Ah! my darling boy, so lately received out of 
Heaven, leave me not now! Please God, this sweet symbol 
of love and wisdom may be spared to rejoice, teach and 
accompany me." 11 

Perhaps an entry of December 10, 1836, might be 
considered inconsistent with Emerson's later attask on 
OT Hid d,. pe 4c 


10 Tbi@., pe 81. 
ll Thtd., pe 199. 
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Orthodox Christianity; yet he is emphasizing the spiritual 
truth of the Christian faith, rather than the external forms 
of worship which he felt to be superficial. 


Believe Christianity. What else can 
you do? It is not matter of doubt. When 
Jesus says the kingdom of God comes without 
observation; comes as a little child; is 
within you, etc., these are not propositions 
upon which you can exercise any election, 
but are philosophical verities quite inde- 
pendent of any asservation, or testimony, 
or abnegation. 12 


On Society and the individual, our sage has something 
to say. Society, he sees, is an imperfect union; it is 
pathetic that the action of man on men is so partial. And 
what is an individual? He should rise above this super- 
ficial society to behold with awe and delight the One 
Universal Mind. 


I see my being imbedded in it; as a 
plant in the earth so I grow in God. I am 
only a form of him. He is the soul of me. 
I can even with a mountainous aspiring say, 
I am God, by transferring my me out of the 
flimsy and unclean precinct of my body, my 
fortunes, my private will, and meekly re- 
tiring upon the holy austerities of the | 
Just and the Loving, upon the secret foun- | 
dations of nature. 13 


His faith and optimism are strong here, as always. 
I believe, even in the few years under my observation, 
that we can trace a development toward a greater clarity 


and deeper thought in Emerson's lectures and writings. 


12 Ipid., p. 168. 
15 Ibid., p. 247. 
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In a later chapter I shall record additional entries from 


his journals of 1858-1841; I can see progress in his thought 


and expression in these jottings alome. He “comes down out 


of the clouds", shall I say, to explain more concisely and 
definitely the tenets of his most reflective thinking. 

He possesses faith in God, but we see in an entry of 
August 21 that he does not approve of relying only on a 
God of myth and tradition. 

We say Paradise was; Adam fell; the 
Golden Age, and the like. Wemean man is 
not as he ought to be; but our way of 
painting this is on Time and we say was. 
I believe I shall some time cease to be 
an individual, that the etermal tendency 
of the soul is to become Universal, to 
animate the last extremities of organiza- 
tion, 14 

I shall point out in a later chapter, where we con- 
sider his Harvard Divinity School Address, how he elabo- 


rates upon the false thought that God was, rather than 


is now. In connection with religion, I enjoy his account 


and interpretation of miracles. 1 should like to compare 
&t to Walt Whitman's poem on the subject. This entry is 
recorded on November 6, 1837. 


"Miracles have ceased." Have they 
igdeed? When? They had not ceased this 
afternoon when I walked into the wood and 
got into bright, miraculous sunshine, in 
shelter from the roaring wind. Who sees 
a pine cone, or the turpentine extending 
from the tree, or a leaf, the unit of 
vegetation, fall from its bough, as if it 
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said, “the year is finished," or hears in 
the quiet piny glen the chickadee chirping 
his cheerful note, or walks along the 
lofty promontory-like ridges which, like 
causeways, traverse the morass, or gazes 
upward at the rushing clouds, or downward 
at a moss or stone and says to himself, 
"Miracles have ceased?" 1 


The beauty of this poetic passage is evident. Let us 
glance now, in comparison, at Whintman's prosaic free 
verse. 


Why, wh@ makes much of a miracle? 

As to me I know of nothing else but 
miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan, 
Or dart my sight over the roofs of 
houses toward the sky, 

Or wade with naked feet along the beach 
just in the edge of the water, 

Or stand under trees in the woods ... 


M. ry 
_ nw 


To me every hour of the light and dark 
is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 
Every square yard of the surface of the 
earth is spread with the same, 

Every foot of the igterior swarms with 
the same. 


To me the sea is a continual miracle, 
The fishes that swim---the rocks---the 
motion of the waves---the ships with men 
in then, 
What stranger miracles are there? 16 
Religion is probably the favorite subject for Emerson; 
his journals reveal many of his thoughts concerning Chris- 


tianity. He remarks, one Sunday, about the humanity in the 


15 Ibpid., pe 354. 


16 Ellis, Pound and Spohn, A College Book of American 
Literature, p. 643. 
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preaching of his uncle, Mr. Sam Ripley, evidenced in his 
Sermon e ‘The farmers in the congregation, he notes, had 
their hands at their eyes repeatedly, but the hardened 
"sinners", the arid, educated men---ministers and others--- 
were “dry as stones." 1’ 

Concerning love, the sage is quite communicative in 
his journals. He has his own unique ideas about the great- 
est of human emotions, however. One must love Emerson as 
he is and not expect him to express his own devotion con- 
tinually. The thinker is content and finds his satisfaction 
in calm reverence. When he is virtuous, you must love 
him; when he is vicious, you should hate him; when he is 
neither good nor bad, you need not care for him. Above 
all, he emphasizes, no one should expect him to be anything 
else than he is by nature. In an essay on love, later on, 
we shall find him elaborating his notions on that subject. 

It is not the purpose of this thesis to stress the 
relations between Emerson and his friends and acquaintances, | 
but I might record a few of his thoughts as criticisms of | 
his contemporaries. In doing so I can demonstrate Emerson's 
interest in his friends and concrete human beings, as well | 
as in abstract philosophy. 

He often speaks of his good friend Henry Thoreau, 
who brightened many a dreary afternoon for him. He was 


exceedingly impressed by Thoreau's simplicity, which he 


i= I7 Edward W. Emerson and W.E. Forbes, Journals of RW. 
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under trees of Paradise and tell me a hundred histories 
deeper, truer, dearer than this, all the etewnal days of 
God." 20 
He says of another friend, Bronson Alcott, that he 
was one-toned, and hearkened with no interest to any con- 
versation which did not concern itself with one central 
and commanding idea. Yet Emerson asserts that he was not 
a& vulgar monomaniac; he possessed a love for all real facts 
and observed with delight the many street faces, the domestic 
woman at her kitchen, the seasons of the year, and various 
objects of interest. 
I should like to quote a letter written by Emerson 
to his brother William. This will demonstrate clearly, 
once again, the sentimental, warm-hearted, personal side 
of this man. Although I am stressing the ixtellectual 
aspects of Emerson, I do not wish to convsy the impression 
that he expressed no feelings toward his family or domestic 
life. 
To William Emerson, Concord, Oct. 3l, | 
18356. 
Dear William, | 
Il have a son born last night at eleven 
o'clock, a large healthy looking boy. All 
the circumstances are favorable. Lidian 
is comfortable, and we are all rejoiced 
and thankful. Mother and the bystanders 
all, pronounce favorable opinions upon 
the aspect, form and demeanor of the | 
bantling. He sucks his thumb immediately 
as his grandmother says his father did, at 
hhis age. His eyes are of a color not 


20 howard W. Emerson and W.E. Forbes, Journals ...,IV, ped99. 
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stresses effectively in his Walden. To put it into his 
own words, I shall glance at Walden a moment. 


Our life is frittered away by detail. 
An honest man has hardly need to count more 
than his ten fingers, or in extreme cases 
he may add his ten toes, and lump the rest. 
Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity! I say, 
let your affairs be as two or three, and not 
a hundred or a thousand; instead of a million 
count half a dozen, and keep your accounts 
on your thumb-nail. 


Or concerning the "true philosopher": 


There are nowadays professors of philo- 
sophy, but not philosophers. Yet it is 
admirable to profess because it was once 
admirable to live. To be a philosopher is 
not merely to have subtle thoughts, nor even 
to found a school, but so to love wisdom 
asxto live according to its dictates, a 


life of simplicity, independence, magnanimity, 


and trust. It is to solve some of the 
problems of life, not only theoretically, 
but practically. 19 
To Emerson, Thoreau's simplicity is comic when 
viewed as an oddity in his world of "“double-dealing and 
quackery". Everything he said “made merry with society," 
Emerson deckares, but nothing could be graver than his 
true meaning. 
He writes often about his friend Carlyle. In one 
entry he declares that in regarding Carlyée's works he 


was often disappointed. Why did he need to read the book? 


After all, the man himself was his. Thomas could "sit 


18 Henry David Thoreau, Waldem, p. 105. 
19 Ibid., p. 16. 
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ascertained, as he keeps them shut this 
morning, but it is thought they are a 
dark blue. You shall have more par- 
ticulars, shortly. Meantime with much 
love to Susan and Willie, I am youp 
affectionate brother 

Waldo @21 


Indeed, here we see Emerson's intimate nature. He 
wrote letters to William, to his mother, Ruth Haskins 


Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Thomas Carlyle, Amos Bronson 


Alcott, and to Lidian Emerson, his wife. It is not my 
purpose to quote these various letters, since I wish to 
conclude this chapter and proceed to his addresses. However, 
I might point out that he was an affectionate husband, as is. 
evidenced by a letter to his wife when she was ill. He 
closes the letter with, “And so my dear wife let nothing 
disturb your peace but go abroad and walk,... and write if 
you cannot visit your affectionate husband." 22 
I shall close this chapter with a typical Emersonian 
thought on religion, which he records for us on March 5, 
1838. His ideas on the subject reach a culmination point 
in his famous Divinity School Address; if we observe 
closely, weccan see his thoughts being organized for the | 
blow. 
The Belief in Christianity that now 
prevails is the Unbelief of man. They 
will have Christ for a Lord and not 
for a brother. Christ preaches the 


/ 
greatness of man, but_we hear only the 
greatness of Christ. % 


22 Ibid., p. 18. 
23 Edward W. Emerson and W.E. Forbes, Journals ...,IV, p.406. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Sage Speaks 


The years 1857 and 18358 were important ones in the 
life and career of Emerson. Perhaps they were the most 
important of all, because in these years he delivered his 
two epic speeches at Harvard. This chapter is concerned 
with the first address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 


Harvard; the succeeding chapter will present an analysis of 


his "thunderbolt" cast at the clergy of the same institution. 


"The American Scholar" is quoted everywhere; the 
orator won immediate renown. After this address, delivered 
on August 30, 1837, Emerson was a national figure and the 
youth of New England were reflecting upon progressive edu- 
cation; independence, in culture and literature, from 
England; and Emerson's well-known concept of Self-Reliance. 
Readers of Emerson who cannot understand or appreciate the 
Transcendentalist thought of the sage cannot fail to see 
the gleams of truth which flash from this spectacular 
presentation. To many, like myself, it will always remain 
the supreme masterpiece of Emerson's reflective thought and 
oratorical magnificence. 

He speaks; he points out, in the manner of intro- 
auction, to his appreciative audience that the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society represents the survival of the love of letters 


among a people who are apparently too busy to devote any 
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time to such things. To Emerson, it represents a sign of | 
an indestructible instinct; perhaps he feels the time has 
come for the sluggard intellect of America to emerge from 
the pit of mechanical skill into the fresh air of culture. 
His words echo throughout the large room, sounding the call 
of independence. America must develop its own literature, 
independent of England and the Continent. 

Emerson's Transcendental ideas are apparent throughout 
the speech, but one feels that his thoughts here are clearer 
and more definitely organized. Again, there is only one | 
man, present to all men only partially. Man is not merely 
a farmer, a professor, an engineer, or what-have-you, but he | 
is all. Man is a priest, scholar, statesman, producer, | 
soldier, he is All. However, in the divided state of human 
society, these various functions are parcelled out to eta | 
individuals. Each worker aims to do his part in the joint | 
enterprise. 

And what of the scholar? Where does he fit into the 
scheme of this co-operative society? “In this distribution 
of functions the scholar is the delegated intellect. In 


] 


the right state he is Man Thinking. In the degenerate state, 


when the victim of society, he tends to become a mere 
thinker, or still worse, the parrot of other men's thinking."1 
To me, this paragraph is perhaps the most important 


in all of Emerson's thought. The scholar of today is, un- 


1 Brooks Atkinson, The Complete EssaySeee, De 46. 
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fortunately, almost always the parrot, rather than the 
thinker. Most men today follww the thoughts of others 

or customs of their social or intellectual groups. A 
reflective thinker, in the sense of Emerson's Man Thinking, 
is a rare phenomenon in any century. We might count the | 
independent thinkers of the world on the fingers of our | 
hands. it is so much easier to accept authority, to 
rationalize, to argue on prejudice, or to say what is ex- 
pected of you, than it is to think. Hence I use the fron- 


tispiece of this thesis in illustrating the difficulty of 


reflective thinking. 

As we might expect, Emerson maintains that the prin- 
cipal influence upon the mind of man is nature. The scholar, 
of all men, is engaged by the spectacle. He must inquire 
what the value of nature is; what is it to him? "There is 
never a beginning, there is never ancend, to the inexplicable 
continuity of this web of God, but always circular power | 


returning into itself." 2 Nature resembles man's own spirit, 


therefore, whose beginning and ending he can never find. 


We learn eventually that since the dawn of history 
there has been a collecting and classifying of facts, 
Emerson declares; but what is classification except the | 
knowledge that objects possess a law by which they function, | 
and which is also a law of the human mind? Nature is the 


soul's opposite, part for part; one is the stamp, the other 


2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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the imprint. Nature becomes for man a measure of his | 


attainments. “In fine, the ancient precept, 'Know thyself'!, 


and the modern precept, 'Study nature!, become at last one 
maxim." 5 

The next great influence on the mind of the scholar, 
Emerson states, is the mind of the past. This mind appears 
in various forms: literature, art, and various institutions. 
He cites books as the superior type of past influence. Each | 
age writes its own books, he declares, or rather the books 


for the succeeding generation. Therefore, the books of an 


older period cannot apply in this age. 


Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The 
sacredness which attaches to the act of 
creation, the act of thought, is transferred | 
to the record. The poet chanting was felt 
to be a divine man: henceforth the chant id 
divine also. The writer was a just and wise 
spirit; henceforward it is settled the book 
is perfect; as love of the hero corrupts 
into worship of his statue. Instantly the 
book becomes noxious: the guide is a tyrant. 4 


I think this a very significant point. The passages 
of truth are scattered throughout this address; we find 
many of them. Emerson does not condemn books; he goes on 


to say that they are the best of things, when well used. 


What is the right use? "They are for nothing but to in- 


3" 5 i 


spire 


Ralph Waldo Emerson does not rely chiefly on books, as 


| 


t-3 Thid., pe 48% 
4 Ibid., p. 49. 
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we might imagine. The one thing in the world of value is the 
active soul; this every man contains within him. This soul 
is very active and progressive. 

He has an interesting comment to make concerning 
| genius. "Genius is always sufficiently the enemy of genius 


by over-influence. The literature of every nation bears me 


witness. The English dramatic poets have Shakspearized 


now for two hundred years." 6 
! There is, then, for Emerson “creative reading" as 
well as “creative writing". The page becomes luminous; 


every sentence is doubly significant; the author communicates | 


his ideas to the mind and throughout the world. Such subjects 


| as history and science require laborious reading. Colleges 

| must teach elements, Emerson admits, but they should not 
concentrate on drilling the students, but rather upon 
creating. Our emphasis in education has always been on aril | 
| rather than on reflective thinking and creation. Many of | 


| the prophetts criticisms of American education still apply. 


Emerson dispels the popular notion that a scholar 


must be a recluse. He should not be a mere valetudinarian, 


unfit for any labor with an axe or a hammer. Mechanical 


handiwork and intellectual development can be acquired ' 


together. On the whole, action is subordinate for the 


scholar, Emerson maintains, but it is essential. Only a 


_Styid.',’ p. 50. 
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coward is wholly inactive; the scholar must have an heroic 
mind. "The preamble of thought, the transition through 
which it passes from the unconscious to the conscious, is 
detion.*°? 

I shall let Emerson speak in his own inimitable 
manner in a beautiful passage concerning language and the 
Soul of the Universe. 


If it were Omly for a vocabulary, the 
scholar would be covetous of action. Life 
is a dictionary. ... Life lies behind us as 
the quarry from whence we get tiléessandd 
copestones for the masonry of today. This 

iis the way to learn grammar. Colleges and 
books only copy the language which the field 
and the workyard made. 

But the final value of action, like 
that of books, and better than books, is 
that it is a resource. That great principle 
of Undulation in nature, that shows itself 
in the inspiring and expiring of the breath; 
in desire and satiety; in the ebb and flow of 
the sea; in day and night; in heat and cold; 
and, as yet more deeply ingrained in every 
atom and every fluid, is known to us under 
the name of Polarity---these "fits of easy 
transmission and reflection", as Newton 
called them, are the law of nature because 
they are the law of spirit. 8 


We are reminded by this passage of the Absolutism of 
the philosopher Hegel and his principle of the positive 
and negative in the dialectic. The entire universe, a mind, 
operates on this above mentioned principle of opposites, or 


in polarity. We have Hegel's dialectic of thesis, anti- 


T Ibid., pe 52% 
8 Ibid., p. 54. 
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thesis (negation) and synthesis. 

To return to our subject, what are the specific 
duties of the scholar? The scholar, who is educated by 
nature, books and action, should cheer and guide men by 
showing them falsehood, i.e. where there are true facts 
amid all appearances. He raises himself above private con- 
siderations and lives on illustrious thoughts. He is the 
eye of the world, as well as its heart. He bases his con-= 
victions on Reason and expounds them to his fellow men. In 
order to carry out such an important responsibility, Man 
Thinking must have confidence in himself; he must have 
complete self=-trust; he must be self-reliant; he must not 
defer to the popular cry. 

Here is a famous passage concerning self-reliance. 
We can imagine his voise echoing throughout the room with 
these words: 

Let him not quit his belief that a 
popgun is a popgun, though the ancient and 
the honorable of the earth affirm it to be 
the crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, 
in severe abstraction, let him hold by himself; 
add observation to observation, patient of 
neglect, patient of reproach, and bide his 
own time---happy enough if he can satisfy 
himself alone that this day he has seen some- 
thing truly. ... He then learns that in going 
down into the secrets of his own mind he has 
descended into the secrets of all minds. He 
learns that he who has mastered any law in 
his private thoughts, is master to that extent 
of all men whose language he speaks, and of 


all into whose language his own can be 
translated. 9 


9 Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
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This reminds us, possibly, of Kant's categorical 


imperative. 


Kant, as most critics point out, had a definite 


inflence on Emerson's thinking. 


Self-trust, then, is our guide, or rather the guide 


of the true scholar. All the virtues lie here; here are 


liberty and bravery, since the scholar must be free, and 


since fear only springs from ingnorance. 


This famous address is not devoid of literary referen-_ 


ces and criticism, but any such statements are colored by 


the inevitable Over-Soul. Witness the following paragraph: 


I ask not for the great, the remote, 
the romantic; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; 
what is Greek art; or Provencal! minstrelsy; I 
embrace the common, I explore and sit at the 
feet of the familiar, the low. (This reminds 
us of Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass) Give 
me insight into today, and you may have the 
antique and future worlds. ... This idea has 
inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns, 
Cowper, and in a newer time, of Goethe, Words- 
worth and Carlyle. This idea they have 
differently followed and with various success. 
In contrast with their writing, the style of 
Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks cold and 
pedantic. 


There is also a reference here to the sign of the 


times, which emphasizes the worth of the individual and an 


analogous political movement which is democracy. ‘The time 


has come, he repeats, for America to divorce herself from 


the muses of Europe and stand erect. The spirit of the 


American scholar must, therefore, no longer be imitative 


1 Ibid., p. 61 
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and timid, but courageous and self-trusting. 

Finally, we listen as the orator deckares his conclu- 
sions once more, pointing out that the single man must rely 
on his instincts, or intuition, and the world will come 
around to him. The American Scholar, relying on himself, 
learning from nature, books, and action, will eventually 
tear himself away from the prison of European tradition and, 
inspired by that Divine soul, will create a culture of his 
own. 

Before I take leave of the scholar it might be of 
interest to observe a few thoughts which Emerson recorded 
in connection with this address. It must be remembered 
that the best source for all his lectures, essays, and 
publications of every type, is to be found in his journals. 

On August 3, 1837, we find that he describes the 
scholar as one who is attuned to life and nature, so that 


heaven and earth meet in him and influence his thought. 


In another entry, he speaks again of nature as the flowering 


of the soul, which exists as an emblem of facts to the 
discerning intellect. We discover a specific reference to 
the occasion, written in his journals on September 19. 
It was the happiest turn to my old 
thrum which Charles Henry Warren gave as a 


toast at the Phi Beta Kappa Dinner. "Nr. 
President," he said,"I suppose we all know 
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12 Ibid., p. 341. _ 


————————————— 


where the orator comes from; and I sup= 
pose all know what he has said; I give 
you the Spirit of Concord; it makes us 
all of One Mind. ll ! 
Emerson expressed a great deal of pleasure at the 
above introduction and he records his satisfactién in a | 
succeeding paragraph. On October 24 we find another reference 
i 
to the address. "I find, in town, the Phi Beta Kappa Oration, 
| 
of which 500 copies were printed, all cold, in just one 
month," 12 
In a later entry Emerson tells us again to forget 
the past and cease being its slaves. He advises the scholar 


not to be silent, merely because he fears he may contradict 


himself in some public place. if he has something of worth 
to say, he should speak and hew down the forest of past 
thoughts and traditions. Further on, he asserts that we 
think boo lowly of the scholar's vocation. He advocates | 
pride in the learning of the successful writer and scholar; 
the intellectual man should realize that all literature is 


yet to be written. 


Emerson demands of the scholar, in his journals, that | 


no matter what defects he may have he possess a faith in | 
the possible improvement of man. This would certainly | 
seem like an admirable, if not necessary quality. In another | 


place, the sage propounds his belief that the greater the | 


11 RaWard Emerson and W.E. Forbes, Journals of R.W. Emerson... 
IV, pe 294. ' 
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man becomes, the less he will depend on books; daily he 
lessens the distance between himself and his authors, until 
he soon finds that he gains nothing from reading them. 

On August 31, 1838, he records his thoughts on "The 
American Scholar" one year from the time of his historic 


speech. 

Yesterday at Phi Beta Kappa anniversary. 
Steady, steady. I am convinced that if a 
man will be a true scholar, he shall have 
perfect freedom. ... The vulgar think he 
would found a sect, and would be installed 
and made much of. He knows better, and 
much prefers his melons and his woods. 
Society has no bribe for me, neither in 
politics, nor church, nor college, nor 
city. My resources are far from exhausted. 
If they will not hear me lecture, I shall 
have leisure for my book, which wants me. 13 


He is concerned about the opposition arouded by his 
Harvard Divinity School Address delivered on July 15 of that | 
year. in this journal entry, he is blending thoughts on | 
his Phi Beta Kappa Address with despair over the reaction to 
his later speech on religion. The above passage continues: 


Who are these murmurers, these haters, | 
these revilers? Men of no knowledge, and 
therefore no stability. The scholar, on 
the contrary, is sure of his point, is 
fast rooted, and can securely predict the 
hour when all this roaring multitude shall 
roar from him. Analyze the chiding op- | 
position, and it is made up of such timi- | 
dities, uncertainties and no opinions, that. 
it is not worth dispersing. 14 ! 


15 Ibid., Volume V, pp.30-31l. 
14 Ibid. 
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Now I shall turn to this controversial speech. Why 
was such opposition encountered? What type of oration did 
our sage deliver? Why did everyone refuse to allow Emerson 
to lecture as he would wish? Here in the following chapter 
we find many of Emerson's ideas on religion well organized 


and well orated, perhaps too much so for the elder clergy. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Clap of Thunder 


On the evening of July 15, 1858, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
stood before the senior class of the Harvard Divinity School. 
It was a Sunday night, and the audience expected the tradi- 
tional type of religious oration, but the orator fooled them. 
He started to speak what he considered to be the truth, and 
as is often true in such cases, it was a tremendous shock 
to the elder clergymen. if Hmerson had released a lightning 
bolt from his upraised hand, he could not have surprised his 
listeners more. The elders were offended, being conservative, 
but the youth were stimulated by the orator's words. It is 
strange that today the speech could be read in many churches 
without provoking much controversy, at least so the critics 
claim, but I should think it would affect a great many 
orthodéx theologians today just as it did that evening in 
1838. 

Emerson was quite affected himself by the stream of 
opposition directed toward him. His journals portray his 
inner dejection and scorn; he could not understand why 
these people refused to let him speak on such subjects and 
speak the truth as he saw it. A man of Emerson's capabilities 
could ignore the criticism, but inwardly he felt it and it 
hurt. 
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He begins his oration in a calm manner, appealing 
to the secret, sweet, overpowering beauty which appears to 
man when his mind and heart are open to virtue. He is in- 


structed by God, and he realizes that his own being is with- 


out bounds. This sentiment of virtue, Emerson explains, is 
a delight expressed in the presente of divine laws. Under 
the cover of daily life, there are certain principles; they | 

| 
teach the child the action of light, motion, gravity and ! 
muscular force. In the game of human life such things as | 
love, fear, justice, man and God continually interact. These | 
are the eternal laws which Emerson finds it difficult to | 
state adequately. 

The intuition of the moral sentiment 
is an insight of the perfection of the | 
laws of the soul. These laws execute | 
themselves. They are out of time, out of | 
space, and not subject to circumstance. | 
Thus in the soul of man thepe is a justice 
whose retributions are instant and éntire. l 

Therefore, if man is just at heart, then so far is | 
he God. That Spirit flows through him with immortality, 
majesty and justice. Up to this point the oratory is not 
offensive, but he has only begun. We observe, he says, 
the perfection of the Law as it is applied to the affections; 
it becomes the law of society. The law of association in 
action works on the good and the bad. The good, by affinity, 


seek the good; the vile seek the vile. Of their own volition 


} 
| 
| 


1 Brooks Atkinson, The Complete Essays and other Writings of | 
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souls go to heaven or hell. 
Now we see him wavering from the traditional path 
of theology, as he continues: 
These facts have always suggested to 
man the sublime creed that the world is not 
the product of a manifold power, but of one 
will, of one mind; and that one mind is every- 
where active, in each ray of the star, in 
each wavelet of the pool; and whatever opposes 
that will is everywhere balked and baffled, 
because things are made so, and not otherwise. 
Good is positive. Evil is merely privative, 
not absolute: it is like cold, which is the 
privation of heat. All evil is so much death 
or nonentity. ... All things proceed out of 
the same spirit, and all things conspire with 
it. ... The perception of this law of laws 
awakens in the mind a sentiment which we call 
the religious sentiment. 
This particular sentiment, Emerson declares, lies 
at the very foundation of society; it creates all forms of 
worship. Man, when he lapses into superstition, is never 
without the visions of the moral sentiment. When a man 
seeks good ends, he is strong; when he departs from these 
ends, he bereaves himself of the power of nature; he fades 
into absolute badness, or death. 

This thought or sentiment, Emerson insists, dwelt 
always with the devout of the East: in Palestine, Egypt, 
Persia, India and China. It is an intuition; it cannot be 
received second hand. “What these holy bards said, "Emerson 
threw a bolt at the clergy, “all sane men found agreeable 


2 Ibid., pp, 69-70. 
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and true. And the unique impression of Jesus upon mankind, 
whose name is not so much written as ploughed into the 
history of this world, is proof of the subtle virtue of 
this infusion." ° 

The orator's mouth opens; the words escape like lava 
from an erupting volcano, enveloping the clergy below. What 
happens now, Emerson claims, is that we lose the inspiration. 
The base doctrine of the majority displaces the doctrine of 
the sol. Such things asxpoetry, miracles, the ideal life, 
the holy life, all exist only as ancient history. The elders | 
must now be writhing in their seats as the sage continues. | 
These things are not in man's belief and they appear ridi- 
culous. 

Now he points a finger at his audience: 

These general views, which, whilst 
they are general, none will contest, find 
abundant illustration in the history of 
religion, and especially in the history 
of the Christian church. In that, all of 
us have our birth and nurture. The truth 
contained in that, you, my young friends, 
are now setting forth to teach. 

Emerson proceeds to point out two errors in the 
administration of the Christian religion. I imagine the 
anger of the clergy was acute as the minutes passed by and 


the prophet talked on: 
Jesus Christ belonged to the true 


So Ibid... Po Tle 
4 Ibid., pp. 71-72. 
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Pac race of prophets. He saw with open eye 
the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its 
severe harmony, ravished with its beauty, 
he lived in it, and had his being there. 
Alone in all history he estimated the 
greatness of man. One man was true to 
what is in you and me. 

He said, in this jubilee of sublime 
emotion, "I am divine. Through me, God 
acts; through me, speaks. Would you see 
God, see me; or see thee, when thou thinkest 
as I now think." But what a distortion 
did his doctrine and memory suffer in the 
same, in the next, and the following ages. 5 


I imagine the young men in the room were inspired by 
such statements; the older conservatives would feel different- 
ly. Reason, Emerson goes on to say, gave way to mere under- 
standing; the true doctrine of Christ was distorted; the | 
succeeding a@e said of Christ, "'This was Jehovah come down 
out of heaven. I will kill you if you say he was a man.!" © 
Another chain of lightning strikes the many listeners. 

The first error is, then, the fact that historical 
Christianity has exaggerated the personal element, the 


positive and the ritual, and in so doing has lost the doctrine 


of the soul. it dwells on the person of Jesus. For Emerson 
the soul knows no persons. Man can expand to the fall circle 
of the universe through the spirit. This is specifically 


the issue of Theism versus Pantheism, which is not today 


an issue of great importance, but in Emerson's time it was 


5 Ibid., p. 72. | 
6 Ipid., p. 
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a controversial struggle of ideas. To the theologians, he 
was located in the wrong camp; he was virtually an enemy. 

It is not to be wondered, then, that this address was the 

spark that could set off, and did, a dry fuse. 

Christianity teaches, Emerson continues, that man 
shall not seek to harmonizeswith this soul of the world; he 
shall not live after the infinite law within him. Rather, 
he must subordinate his nature to that of Christ; he must 
accept the interpretations of the church without question. 

The second defect which the orator points out is a 
consequence of the first error. Men come to speak of God 
as if He were dead; they talk of revelations as something 
which occurred long ago and are done with. Emerson claims 
that only the man through whom the soul speaks can teach. 
If the teacher of Christianity speaks from books as fashion 
and tradition guide him, he will merely babble. 

I am certain that ite next passage I shall quote can 
apply, and does, very definitely in 1948. He again singles 
out the members of his audience and declares: 

To this ueiy. office you propose to 
devote yourselfes. I wish you may feel 
your call in throbs of desire and hope. The 
office is the first in the world. It is of 
that reality that it cannot suffer the 
deduction of any falsehood. And it is my 
duty to say to you that the need was never 


greater of new revelation than now. From 
the views I have already expressed, you will 
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infer the sad conviction, which I share, | 

I believe, with numbers, of the universal 

decay and now almost death of faith in 

society. The soul is not preached. 

The church seems to totter to its fall, | 

almost all life extinct. 7 
If Emerson could have known about recent scientific 
developments and the atom bomb, his statements, in my opinion, 
here could not have been more correct and applicable to | 
human nature. 

What is the true preacher then? He who deals out 

his life to the people, the sage asserts. It should be a | 
life which has passed through the fire of thought. The bad | 
preacher does not tell us what age he lives in; if he has a 
father or a child, if he is rich or poor; if he likes the 
country or the city. Hid biography is kept secret. He 
cannot, as Emerson himself experienced, administer the Lordts | 
Supper ritual unless he has his heart in it. The formality, 
if it stands alone, is too hollow and plain. 


Preaching is seeped with tradition, Emerson con-= 


tinues; it comes from the memory rather than the soul. His- 


torical Christianity destroys the power of preaching, by 
withdrawing it from man's real moral nature. 


Now man is ashamed of himself; he | 
skulks and sneaks through the world, | 
to be tolerated, to be pitied, and 
scarcely in a thousand years does any 
man dare to be wise and good, and so | 
draw after him the tears and blessings 


7 Ibid., pp. 75-766 
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of his kind. ... I think no man can 
go with his thoughts about him into 
one of our churches, without feeling 
that what hole@ the public worship 
had on men is gone, or going. 8 

What is the remedy? The orator says he has already 
brought it omt. He has contrasted the Church with the soul. 
Man must seek redemption, then, in the soul. The old order 
is for slaves; a real man can upset the old traditions. The 
true teacher must show us “that God is, not was; that He 
speaketh, not spake." 4 

Despite all his severe crhticism, Emerson ends his 
speech with a good word for Christianity. He points out 
two advantages which it has given man. One is the Sabbath 
which is universally known and which suggests the dignity of 
the spiritual being. The other is the institution of 
preaching itself. Man is speaking to his fellow man; speech 
is the most flexible of all forms. 

On the whole, as you might expect, the reaction to 
the speech was unfavorable and quite hostile. Only the young 
men, as I said before, were inspired as Emerson hoped they 
would be; the elder clergy were responsible for keeping 
Emerson away from Harvard for many years to come. 

What did he have to say om the subject informally? 
What did he feel when the opposition became strong against 


him? We shall have to explore that treasury of thoughts 


8 Ibid., p. 79. 
9 Ibid., p. 80 
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again, his journals. On July 8, before the speech was | 
delivered, we find this entry: 


We shun to say that which shocks the 
religious ear of the people and to take | 
away titles of false honor from Jesus. But | 
this fear is an impotency to command the 
moral sentiment. For if I can so imbibe 
that wisdom as to utter it well, instantly 
love and awe take place. ... But when I 
have a clear a sense as now that I am 
speaking simple truth without any bias, 
any foreign interest in the matter,--- 
all railing, all unwillingness to hear, 
all danger of injury to the consciousness ¢ 
dwindles and disappears. I refer now to 
the discourse now growing under my eye to 
the Divinity School. 10 


Apparently Emerson was expecting some degree of 
opposition, but not so much as he encountered. His con- 
science was clear; he felt that he was telling the truth. 
I should like to quote another entry, written on October 12, | 
after the speech was delivered: 


It seems not unfit that the scholar 
should deal plainly with society and tell 
them that he saw well enough before he 
spoke the consequence of his speaking; 
that up there in his silent study, by his 
dim lamp, he fore-heard this Babel of 
outcries. The nature of man he knew, the | 
insanity that comes on inaction and tra- 
dition, and knew well that when their | 
dream and routine were disturbed, like 
bats and owls and nocturnal beasts they 
would howl and_shriek and fly at the 
tobch=bearer. 


| 
1O Edward W. Emerson and W.E. Forbes, Journals of R.lWil. Emerson 
with Annotations,V, pe. 7. 


ll Ibid., p. 82. 
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Let us look at a few of Emerson's letters which refer 


to the subject. In one written to Henry Ware, Jr., Emerson 


s+ 


says that he is not a stock or a stone, and that he certainly 


feels pain in saying some of the things he did, knowing what 


the reaction would be. However, he stresses again to Ware 


that he is sure of his convictions; that he was telling the 


substantial truth; in short, he must speak it out and he did. 


I shall close this chapter with a note of the editor, 


Ralph L. Rusk, who comments on the address and its results, 


in his collection of Emerson's letters. 


The students who invited Emerson to 
make the address had apparently expected no 
such bombshell, though some of them certainly 
knew him to be no conservative. They asked, 
conventionally enough, for"the customary 
discourse."; 

"Rev. ReW. Emerson, 

The Senior 6lass of Divinity 
College, Cambridge, thro! us their committee, 
invite you to deliver before them, in the 
Divinty Chapel, on Sunday evening the 15th 
of July next, the customary discourse, en 
occasion of their entering upon the active 
Christian ministry." 

After the address was delivered on 
July 15, the students were undecided what 
action to take. It was decided merely to 
print, not publish, 3500 copies of the address. 


As we turn once again to a closer inspection of 


Emerson's journals between 1838 and 1841, the year his first 


series of essays was published, we undoubtedly see vividly 


the contrast in the reception of his two greatest, and in 


my Opinion, most truthful addresses. 


De 


147. 


12 


indispensable medium for the extension of 


our political campaign. You will see how | 


little time we shall need in order to upset 
the ideas of the whole world simply and 
purely by attecking Judaism." Hitler upheld 
the theory that the Aryan race was the 
chosen race for the future. Aryan refers 
only to s group of langueges not a race. 


The Nuremberg Laws 


According to these laws | person was a 


Jew if one parent or grand-parent was Jewish, 
or if he or she were married to a Jew. A 

Jew lost ali his civil rights, was not per- | 
mitted to vote, practice law or medicine, or 
to attend universities or higher schools. he 


| 
was not allowed to work in radio, press or 


moving picture concerns. He had to register 
| 


all his property which the Nazis confiscated. 
He had to live in "ghettos" and was allowed | 


to buy food two hours at the end of the day. 
He was not permitted to use public recreation 
Places and had separate seats on the busses. 
All Jews over six had to wear a yellow six- 


pointed star of David. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Mental Stream Flows On 


During the years 1838 to 1841 Emerson was daily re-= 
cording his reminiscences in his thought treasury. As we 
have seen in Chapter Two he was principally concerned with 
the problems of religion and their bearing on his pantheistic 
thought. We find here many opinions expressed which are 
similar to his statements in the Divinity School Address. 

It seems that his religious background acted as a predominant 
influence on his mind. He meditated often about God, Christ, 
the Church Sacraments and the traditional service. 

On a Sunday evening in July, 1848, Emerson declares 
that many of the commonplaces spoken in church on Sunday, 
referring to the Bible and Christ, are merély superstitions. 
A person unacquainted with the Bible would receive from the 
pulpit the impression of a system, revealed in the New 
Testament. Also the history of the life of Jesus appears 
more copiaus than happens to be the case. Again Emerson 
declares that the new generation must speak the truth; the 
grandfathers of old must die. 

In a later entry Emerson praises George Herbert for his 
genius and expression of angelic love. There is a soul in 
the poetry of Herbert, but the heart of Unitarianism has 


become barren and cold. Branching into philosophy and his 
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mystical Over-Soul, the sage writes on August 15: 

The Understanding possesses the world. | 
It fortifies itself in History, in Laws, in 
Institutions, in Property, in the prejudice 
of Birth, of Majorities, in Libraries, in | 
Creeds, in Names; Reason, on the other hand, | 
contents himself with animating a clod of | 
clay somewhere for a moment, and through a 
word withering all these to old ary cohwebs, 1 


In a later recording we find another reference to the | 
Divinigfy School Address and its resulting dissension. Emer- | 
son declares that the most abstract truth is the most practi- | 
cal. He observes how the community is affected by an aca- 
demical discourse on theism. Once they believe that a 
cardinal truth is endangered through assault, the cauldron 
boils. 

Further on, Emerson gives advice to the young student 
who is interested in philosophy and in love with his own 
theories. He should be cautious and dread these very theories, 
Since they may become snares for him. The danger lies in 


the fact that the student receives so much praise for his 


ideas that he cannot turn his back on them and search for 


the light of truth. | 
We find explicit references to his divine will, which 

he insists is active in every atom and illustrates the 

eternal tendency for good. This will is predominant over | 

individual action and influence. Such things as a ghost, a 


fairy, devil, saint or angel are merely forms of the indi- 


1 Gmerson and Forbes, Journals of Ralph W. Emerson wee, V, 
pe 13. 
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vidual will. Emerson's divine will, as we know, is Spiritual. 


These other things, although called spiritual, are merely 
fictitious. 
On May 28, 1839, we discover one of Emerson's typical 


mystical but beautiful passages: 


The finite is the foam of the infinite 


We stand on a shore and see the froth and 


the shells which the sea has just thrown up, | 


and we call the sea by the name of that 


boundary, or, the German Ocean, the English | 


Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea. We do the 


like with the Soul. We see the world which — 


it once has made, and we call that God, 
though it was only one moment's production, 
and there have been a thousand moments and 
a thousand productions since. But we are 
to learn to transfer our view to the Sea 
instead of the Shore, the living sea in- 
stead of the changing shore, the energy 
. instead of the limitation, the Creator 
instead of the world. © 
The philosopher speaks again of Jesus in a typical 
religious entry. Man has nothing to do with Jesus as a 
past soul; the life of Jesus or of any other holy person 
acts as a guide for philosophical verification. We ascend 
on the path of experience with Jesus and such souls as have 
obeyed God before. We do not copy Jesus, but we are Jesus, 
just as Jesus at that moment of his life was us. Perhaps, 
Emerson states, we should merely call Jesus a man who saw 
truth and was transformed into its likeness. 
Possibly a thought expressed on May 17, 1840, would 
apply very well to its originator: 


There are many things which teach 


that high lesson that success depends upon 
I °9 De O09. 
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the aim, not on the means. Look at the 
mark, not on your arrow. And herein | 
is my hope for all reform in our vicious | 
modes of living. Let a man direct his — 
inquiry on details in attempting an 
amelioration, and he will be met at 
every step by unanswerable objections, 
insoluble difficulties. But let him 
propose to himself a grand aim, to live 
a Prophet, a Helper ... a pure Power, a 
calm and happy Genius through whom, as 
through a lens, the rays of the universe 
converge to the joy of the eye that 
seeth, and I think he shall be floated 
into his place of activity and happiness 
by might and mind sublime over all 

these rocks and shoals that now look 
insuperable. 35 


If we study some of Emerson's more personal thoughts, 
we shall discover that his mind did not run in one channel 
alone. For instance, he expounds his theories upon women. 
Sanity, he maintains, is very rare; every man almost, and 
every woman, is inflicted with a portion of madness. Society, 


in its combinations, continually detects this insanity. He 


also expresses the opinion that life is a tragedy, especially | 
for women. His friend Margaret Fuller confirms this idea 


and testifies that women are slaves. 


To Emerson every woman presents a tragic idea, and not 


an idea of well-being. He speaks of a certain deserving 
person whom he conversed with and gained nothing. Her habits 
of conversation were peculiar, and in Emerson's opinion she 
said nothing agreeable to him. He declares that no matter 


how much she talked, he woulda never hear her, but only wait 


3 Ibid., p. 397. 
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i 
until she was finished. He humorously says that if she were 
his sister he would sai for Australia and place the diameter 
of the globe between them. 

In another entry Emerson speaks of ‘the author. Neg- 


ligence on the part of a writer is inexcusable. Emerson 


himself deplores haste in composition. "All the foregoing 


hours of a man's life do stretch forth a finger and a pen 
and inscribe their several lines or words into the page he 
writes today." 4 

In connection with literary figures, he mentions Wal= | 
ter Savage Landor. He asserts that Landor definitely knows 
the meaning of character. He eulogizes the man in citing 
him as the only contemporary writer who can effectively 
give these portraits. 

We find also Emerson's feelings about the Negro. As 
in the case of woman, the history of the Negro is tragic. 
He cannot understand why these people should always suffer. 
He goes on to say that when they are rich he pities them 
more, Since riches are of no use to them. These Negroes | 
never travel anywhere without being insulted. Humanity has 
always seen the black man as an article of luxury. 

Emerson is inconsistent, we might assert with a smile, 


in his attitude toward women. In an entry of September 29, 


1838, he praises his wife: 


4 Ibid., pe 226 
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Blessed be the wifet I, as always, 
venerate the oracular nature of woman. | 
The sentiment which the man thinks he 
came into gradually through the events 
of the years, to his surprise he finds 
woman dwelling there_in the same, as 
in her native home. 


Revealing the personal nature of our subject, we find | 
two brief entries which are characteristic of a sentimental 
| attitude. On October 20 we read with delight: "'Please, 


papa, tell me a story,' says the child of two years; who will | 


| say then that the novel has not a foundation in nature?" © 
| We also find pleasure in the second: “Yesterday 

morning, 24 February at eight o'clock, a daughter was born 
_ to me, a soft, quiet swarthy little creature, apparently 
| perfect and healthy. My sacred child! Blessings on thy | 
head, little winter buat" 7 


In a later entry we find an interesting comment on 


education. Students are all involved in a condemnation of 


words; for Emerson it is an age of words. The would-be 


scholars are impriséned in schools and colleges for ten or 


fifteen years, and when they emerge into the light of day | 
they possess a bellyfull of words, but know nothing. This | 
is characteristic of any age, in my opinion. An example of 


the right school, the sage declares, is the farm. He respects 


the farmer because he is a realist rather than a dictionary. | 


S Ibid., ps 70. 
6 Ibid., p. 94. 
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Emerson believes.it is a sad spectacle to observe a 
young man who, after ten years of college education, starts 
on the voyage of life and discovers that the ship is built 
with rotten traditional timber. There is not an ich of 
solid plank in the hull. | 

With regard to books, = 9 Ae maintains that children 
enjoy the story that makes them weep; men enjoy the book 
that agitates them. The great man enjoys the book that 
sincerely criticizes him, rather than flatters his ego. He 
always keeps the transcendent before him and humbles himself 
in its presence. If he loses this he is no longer great. 


Emerson declares that he has read Oliver Twist because of 


the opinions of intelligent people who praised it. He grants 


the authob an acute eye for costume, for expression of dress, 


and for personal deformities, but detects a lack of insight 
into character. Dickens, in Emerson's opinion, has no 
Gramatic talent; his dialogues are unlifelike. He lacks the 
poetic ray and perishes in reading. 

Emerson has severe criticism for Byron: 


We are misled by an ambiguity in the 
use of the term subjective. It is made to 
cover two things, a good and a bad. The 
great always introduce us to facts; small 
meniintroduce us always to themselves. ... 
What has Lord Byron at the bottom of his 
poetry, but, I am Byron, the noble poet, es 
am very clever, but not popular in London. 


8 Ibid., p. 347. 
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One of the most lovable and delightful characters in 


Emerson's acquaintance was his Yankee maiden aunt. In his 


journals on April 20, 1841, he records his opinion of Miss 
Mary Moody Emerson. She is a genius, subtle, musical, and 
unpredictable. "All your learning of all literatures and 
states of society, Platonists, Calvinists, English or 
Chinese, would never enable you to anticipate one thought or 


expression,"%Rmerson says of her. She is embarrassed by no 


Moses or Paul and her wit is "the wild horse of the desert". 


Finally, I shall quote from a further comment upon this. 
| 


remarkable woman, and then proceed to an analysis of Emerson's 
first essay series. | 
The genius of that woman, the key to 

her life is in the conflict of the new and 

the old ideas in New England.... She strangely 
united to this passionate piety the fatal | 
gifts of penetration, a love of philosophy, | 
and impatience of words and was thus a religious 
skeptic. She held on with both hands to the 
faith of the past generation ... and extolled 
and praised this beloved Calvinism. Yet all | 
the time she doubted and denied it, and could | 
not tell whether to be more glad or sorry 

that these boys were irremediably born to the 
adoption and the furtherance of the new ideas. | 
ee. 'AhS" she said, “What a poet Byron would | 
have been if he had been born and bred a | 
Calvinist." 10 


9 Ibid., p. 547. 


lOipid., p. 548. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Essay and the Thinker 


I shall now apply my magnifying glass to the last 
of these six important years and inspect Emerson's first 
series of essays. This is the year 1841; in this chapter 
I shall analyze his more philosophical essays; in the 
following chapter I shall concentrate on the compositions 
which stress mainly other topics. I see now before my 
eyes the following essays: "Intellect", "Self-Reliance", 
"Spiritual Laws", "The Over-Soul", and "Circles". Let us 
take a closer look at them individually. 

Most critics picture Emerson as the intellect 
personified; so we certainly ought to study his essay on 
"Intellect", Our philosopher tells us in this essay that 
Nevery substance is negatively electric to that which stands 
above it in the chemical tables, and positively to that 
which stands below it. Water, therefore, dissolves wood 
and iron and salt; air dissolveswater; electric fire 


dissolves air wl 


L Brooks Atkinson, The Complete Essays and 
other Writings of R. W. Emerson, p. Eon. 
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But the intellect, Emerson claims, dissolves all of these 
into its stream of thought. This opening passage explains 


the power of the mind. 


The inteLleet, he goes on to say,,signifies to 
many a consideration of abstract truth. It separates the 
fact under consideration from man, from all local and 
personal reference, and points it out as if it existed 
purely for its own sake. If one is immersed in the per- 


sonal or the locality he cannot see the problem of existence. 


Nature shows man all things in certain forms; the intellect 
ponders for a while, then pierces the forms, ncitins over 
the wall, to detect basic similarities in things and reduce 
them all to a few principles. 

AS we might expect, Emerson insists that a native 


law operates over and through the mind as it comes to 


reflection or conscious thought. Therefore, we do not 
determine what we think; we merely open our senses, clear 
away various obstructions from the fact, and permit the 
intellect to see. We have little free will, then, as the 
sage explains it; we are virtually the prisoners of our 
ideas. . Yet,.man,;is in need of Logic; it is the unfolding 
of his intuition; its virtue lies in its method of silence. 
When logic appears---and I consider this vital---as propo- 


sitions with a separate value, it becomes worthless, 
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As such, we can see, these theories are mere words. 


You have first an instinct (or intuition), 
then an opinion, then a knowledge, as the 
plant has a root, bud and fruit. Trust the 
instinct to the end, though you can render 
no reason. It is vain to hurry it. By 
trusting it- to the end, it shall ripen into 
truth and you shall know why you believe* 


Emerson, then, is relying on intuition rather than 
logic. His philosophical thought is fast developing and 
these essays show us quite clearly many of the prophet's 


basic conceptions. We can guess, almost, what is coming 


next. The law of the intellect resembles that law of 
nature by which we inspire and expire the breath; it is the 
law of undulation---the working of the great Soul. 


"The constructive intellect produces thoughts, 


sentences, poems, plans, designs, systems. It is the gen- 
eration of the mind, the marriage of thought with nature, ''6 
Genius, or the constructive intellect, must have two 
gifts---thought and publication. The first is revealed 
as a miracle, but it must be conveyed to others. It becomes 
a picture or sense object and thereby communicable. 

Still all men have access to primary truth, in some 
measure, Emerson asserts. They also possess a power of 


communication in their heads, but only in the artist can 


®& Ibid., pp. 294-5 
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it descend to the hand. The thought of genius, then, is 
spontaneous, but the power of expression is variable, imply- 
ing a mixture of will. This seems true enough. 

A man must take care that he does not concentrate 
on a Single aspect of truth and apply himself to it 
indefinitely; the supposed truth, if so cherished, may 
become distorted and false. Emerson compares truth toa 
stream of air which is healthy to breathe, but unhealthy 
when directed as a draught on the body. Nor should the 
student of truth divide history, science, or philosophy 
mechanically by numerical addition of facts. "The world 
refuses to be analyzed by addition and subtraction, "4 
Emerson does not advocate the scientific method and its 
hypotheses, it seems. Not by detachment or aggregation, 
but by vigilance of the intellect is truth discovered. 

God offers to every mind its choice © 
between truth and repose, Take which you 
please---you can never have both. Between 
these, as a pendulum, man oscillates. 

This is a limited choice, some might say. Emerson 
continues by characterizing the lover of truth as he who 
will remain aloof from side-tracks; he who will beware of 
dogmatism. He is cautious to recognize all aspects in every 


situation and respect, in all cases, the highest law of 


4 TIbid., p. 300. 
> Tetd.s: p.. 304+ 
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his being. Entire self-reliance, then, belongs to the 
intellect. It is the responsibility of Man Thinking to 
respect new points of view and, if necessay, reject old 
opinions in his search for truth. 

Just what constitutes self-reliance? Emerson speaks 
efvtitesoneften;°whateisiits significance? I'll now turn to 
his essay on this topic and perhaps we can discover a few 
rays of light. Actually, I consider "Self-Reliance" to be 
one of his clearest and most important works. [In his 
journals we find thoughts expressed on this subject. An 
example is the entry of April 15, 1859, where he writes: 
"Ask nothing of men, and in the endless mutation, thou, 
only firm column, must presently appear on the throne, the 
king of all men."6 or perhaps his memoir of June 21, 1840: 
"Self-Reliance applied to another person is reverence, 
that is, only the self-respecting will be reverent".7 

In an early passage from his essay we find the 
clarion call to all would-be scholars---or perhaps to all 
men, regardless of their professions or circumstances: 

"To believe your own thought, to believe that what is true 
for you in your private heart is true for all men---that is 


genius ."8 The significant thing about such men as Moses, 


6 Emerson, E. W. and Forbes, W. E, Journals of 
Ra W. Emerson, p. 132. 
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8 B. Atkinson, Complete Essays and other Writings 
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Plato and Milton, Emerson holds, is that they spoke what 
they thought and not what most men thought. A gleam of 
light flashes across the mind from within, and man must 
watch for it. By all means, he should never dismiss a 
thought because it is his alone and his associates can't 
understand or believe it. 

"Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron 
string!"? Here is the new gospel for humanity. Unfortunately, 
not many have reflected upon it, or practice it today. 
Emerson urges us to accept the place that divine providence 
has selected for us in the connection of events. We must 
accept the transcendent destiny of the Spirit, the law of 
all things. Society is an enemy of self-reliance; it 
conspires against each one of its members, Men conform 
for the sake of security and daily bread, but often independ- 
ence of cultural thought is surrendered. Society loves 
names and customs, rather than creators. "Whosoever 
would be a man, must be a nonconformist.10 

We must consider no law sacred, the sage declares, 
except that of our very natures. Good and evil are names 


transferred to this or that thing; we are right if we 


2) Tate, ne Lag, 


10 Ibid., p. 148. 
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follow the law of our constitution, we are wrong if we 
oppose it. And what of virtue? 
Virtues are, in the popular estimate, 

rather the exception than the rule. There 

is the man and his virtues. Men do what is 

called a good action, as some piece of 

courage or charity, much as they would pay 

a fine in expiation of daily non-appearance 

on parade.1l 
"What I must do is all that concerns me, not what 
the people think."12 Yow many people today act merely as 
puppets manipulated by their acquaintances and employers? 
It is sad reality. Yet this rule, as Emerson points out, 
is difficult to follow. You always find persons who think 
they know your duty better than you know it. It is quite 
easy to follow the world's opinion, the sage declares, and 
it is simple to follow your own conclusions in the safety 
of seclusion and solitude, but Emerson insists, "the great 
man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude, 116 


He calls the game of conformity a "blind-man'ts- 


buff"; if he knows the sect of an individual, he knows and 


11 Ibid., P. 149. 
12 JIpid., p. 148. 


15 Ibid., p. 150. 
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can anticipate his arguments. If he learns the topic of a 
eertain church sermon expounding on one of the standard 
institutions of the church, he is aware that he can hear 
nothing new. 
Consistency holds for many of us, he claims, a 
terror that scares us from self-trust. We often find 
ourselves inconsistent and become wary of such self- 
reliance. Others expect a traditional answer and we are 
afraid to disappoint them. Emerson waves these gapers aside, 
quite effectively: 
But why should you keep your head over 

your shoulder? Why drag about this corpse 

of your memory, lest you contradict somewhat 

you have stated in this or that public place? 

Suppose you should contradict yourself; what 

then? A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 

of little minds, adored by little statesmen, 

philosophers and divines. With consistency 

a great soul has nothing to do. He may as 

well concern himself with a shadow on the 

wall.... "Ah, so you shall be sure to be 

misunderstood." Is it so bad then to be 

misunderstood?...Ifo be great is to be mis- 

understood} 
These are perhaps the best known lines of Emerson 
and I cannot feel justified in overlooking them, no matter 
how often they are quoted. Later on, in another chapter, 
we shall find a criticism of this particular passage by a 
modern thinker. The above words are the most misunderstood 


of all Emerson's many vehicles of wisdom. 


14 Ipid., p. 152. 
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The true man, the sage insists, is a cause, an age 
in himself, a guide and leader of others; they follow in 
his steps like a train of clients. Caesar is born and we 
have a Roman Empire; Christ is born and men still cleave 
to him in 1948. "An institution," states our prophet, 

"is the lengthened shadow of one man."15 original action 
exerts a certain magnetism which weaker men cannot resist. 

On what is self-reliance grounded? We again hear 
of Emerson's source---the essence of genius, virtue and 
life---spontaneity or intuition. This in turn leads us to 
the Over-Soul. This is the last thing, beyond which 
analysis cannot reach. 

Unfortunately, Emerson says, man is timid; he dares 


not to stand up and say. "I think, therefore I am," (as 


Descartes did) but he begins to quote some sage, My mention 
of Descartes (above) illustrates Emerson's point well. 

Man hates the single fact that the world becomes and this 
degrades the past. His idols are shattered and he is 

forced to rely on his own resources. Self-reliance, 

Emerson explains, is merely an external way of speaking 


about something that works within---the Soul. 


15 


Ibid., p. 154, 
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This is the ultimate fact which we 
so quickly reach on this, as on every topic, 
the resolution of all into the ever-blessed 
One. Self-existence is the attribute of 
the Supreme Cause, and it constitutes the 
measure of good by the degree in which it 
enters into all lower forms. 

Again we find ourselves back to the Over-Soul of 
this great thinker, and although we may not agree with him 
on his Absolutism, we cannot effectively or truly deny 
many of his principles. And what will be the result of 
self-reliance on the part of more individuals? A revolution 
in all the relations of men, the sage maintains; a revo- 
lution will occur in their religion, education and mode of 
living---yes, in their out-dated ideas. 

He condemns imitation as weakness: 

The intellect is vagabond, and our 
system of education fosters restlessness, 
Our minds travel when our bodies are forced 
to stay at home. We imitate; and what is 
imitation but the travelling of the mina?1? 

You must insist on yourself, Emerson urges, and 
never imitate; one should not adopt another's talent or 
thought without an internal conviction which is exclusive. 
Every man can do something best, and there lies his true 


power. He should remain aloof from society and its many 


advances and recessions. Emerson pictures society as a 


16 fpid., p. 162. 
17 tpid., p. 165. 
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wave; it moves onward, but the water of which the wave is 


composed remains. Reliance on property or on governments 


organized to protect that property, is fallacious. This 
is a lack of self-trust. 
He concludes with an effective thought: 


In the Will work and acquire, and thou 
hast chained the wheel of chance, and shall 
sit hereafter out of fear from her rotations. 
A political victory, a rise of rents, the 
recovery of your sick friend, or some other 
favorable event raises your spirits, and you 
think good days are preparing for you. Do 
not believe it. Nothing can bring you peace 
but yourself. Nothing can baane you peace 
put the triumph of principles.l 


Let us now turn to another essay, entitled 


"Spiritual Laws" and see what Emerson has to offer us there. 
This is a rather vague essay on the whole, but we can 
discover many interesting points. It seems an accurate 
generalization to say that our prophet is far more effective 
on subjects such as religion, self-reliance and education, 
than he is in conveying to his readers any system for his 
Over-Soul. This is perhaps because he has no explicit 
System worked out; it is of its. own nature vague. But let 
us explore his ideas for ourselves and search for flashes 


of insight among the blackness which surrounds us. 


18 Ipbid., p. 169. 
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He expresses the opinion here that life could be 
much simpler than we make it, and much happier too, if we 
did not create our own evils, struggles and confusion. We 
should observe that a higher law than our will regulates 
events. Our labors are fruitless; we gain strength ina 
stoical attitude; but a belief and love of the divine will 
relieve us of many cares and doubts. 

| He believes that each man has his own vocation; he 
has a certain talent which is the only "call" he will 
receive. Any supposition that he has a summons by name is 
fanaticism and pure imagination. He should look into 
himself, and regard no good as solid except the law of his 
own constitution. A Man, then, is a method or a selecting 
principle as he makes his way through life. He takes out 
of the multiplicity that swirls about him, only that which 
is his own. He has the highest right to all things that 
are agreeable to his nature and genius. We can see, 
already, that this essay is quite ethereal and mystical 
in its flowing symbols. 

It avails man nothing, Emerson declares, to struggle 
with the eternal laws of mind. This is like a human being 
fighting God in the orthodox Christian conception of Him. 
In our sage'ts belief, man is only fighting against himself, 
because when he is in harmony with the eternal law, he is 


God. He thinks of this man as the true teacher, and tells 
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us something that is of great interest to would-be teachers. 
The same reality pervades all teaching. 
The man may teach by doing, and not otherwise. 
If he can communicate himself he can teach, 
but not by words. He teaches who gives, and 
he learns who receives. There is no teaching 
until the pupil is brought into the same 
state or principle in which you are; a 
transfusion bakes place; he is you and 
you are het 
This sounds a great deal like the popular conception 
of the "meeting of minds" and the picture of two waves of 
thought coming in on the same wave length. And what if 
the teacher writes down his innermost thoughts into a book? 
How much influence will such a work have? Emerson claims 
that its value is measured by its depth of thought; it 
must awaken its readers to think; eventually it exerts an 
elevating effect on the minds of men. A contemporary 
example might be the success of Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman's 
Peace of Mind. This book is read by so many today not 
because it appeals to the sex fascination of modern minds- 
--as is the case in many best-sellers. Rather it is an 
attempt to supply the modern mind with a sense of security 
which it has lost since the time of Emerson. Liebman tries 


to bring the forces of modern psychology together with 


these of religious devotion, and succeeds in some degree. 


19 Ibid., p. 201 
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Actually, he is only preaching Emerson's doctrine of 
self-reliance to the world of today. Is our sage actually 
dead? No. His ideas still exist as we shall see in 
comparing his thoughts to a few of Liebmants in 1948, 


Serious-minded social reformers ask 
in all sincerity: "Have men the right to 
peace of mind today? Is anyone morally 
justified even in contemplating this state 
when the world is in such a tumult of 
reconstruction?" We reply: "No recon- 
structed society can be build on unrecon- 
structed individuals. Personal unbalance 
never leads to social stability. And 
peace of mind is the indispensible 
prerequisite of individual and social 
balance." 


tre i9ek alittle furtihur 


Where then shall we look, at what 
bar shall we sue, what posture shall we 
take, what principle invoke, in this end- 
less basic, and all-important quest for 
peace of mind?... The key to the problen, 
a Simple enough instrument if only we 
dare use it, is to be found in Matthew 
Arnold's noble poem, Empedocles on Etna. 
«.e.Empedocles, convinced that man is the 
maker of his own restless grief, cooly 
declares: 

"We would have inward peace 
Bat “will not~ look within..." 

But will not look within! Here, in 
a Single phrase, our willfullness is | 
bared by the poet's ruthless incision.@1 


20 Joshua Loth Liebman, Peace of Mind, P. 6. 
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to Ralph Waldo Emerson, in "Spiritual Laws", we find him 
quoting Sidney's maxim: "Look in thy heart and write!" 
A man who writes to himself writes to an eternal public. 
If he has reached his conclusions through his own inquiring 
curiosity, they are fit to be made public. The permanence 
of all books, Emerson points out, depends on their 
specific gravity and their contribution to the mind of man. 
It is interesting to note Emerson's answer to his 
critics who claim that because he did not take part in 
reform campaigns and Abolitionist movements he was merely 
a speculative recluse who never acted. The critics wanted 
action not philosophy. Our sage answers them, and very 
truthfully, I believe: 
We call the poet inactive, because 

he is not a president, a merchant, or a 

porter, We adore an institution, and do 

not see that it is founded on a thought 

which we have. But real action is in 

silent moments. ... Besides, why should 

we be cowed by the name of Action? "Tis 

a trick of the senses---no more. We know 

that the ancestor of every action is a 

thought ."*e 
Throughout this work I have continually referred 


to Emerson's "Over-Soul"; so perhaps we had better glance 


at the essay of the same name. Unfortunately, it is not 


22 Brooks Atkinson, The Complete Essays and other 
Writings of R. W. Emerson, pp. 206-7 
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Is this not indeed Fmerson re-incarnated? To return 
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so clear as we would prefer. When he ascends into his 
mystical realm of the Spirit, it is difficult for weaker 
mortals to follow him. He insists again that man is a 
stream whose source is hidden; he must look to a higher 
force and origin than his human will. Emerson speaks once 
more of that all-embracing Unity, the Supreme Critic, the 
Over-Soul which exists through every particular being. 
Man, then, only lives in parts, but the Universal Soul 
lives eternally; yet within man lies this spirit of the 
whole---the eternal one. Our dualism becomes one in this 
soul. 

This soul is not organ in man, the prophet asserts, 
but is that which animates and exercises all his organs; 
it is not the intellect or the will, but the master of both. 

When it breathes through his intellect, 
it is genius; when it breathes through 
his will, it is virtue; when it flows 
through his affection, it is love. And 
the blindness of the intellect begins 
when it would be something of itself. 
The weakness of the will begins when the 
individual would be something of himself .235 

The law of the soul, is not made by gradation and 
calculated by mathematics, but is rather an ascension, or 
metamorphosis from the egg to the worm, from the worm to 


the fly. Yet it must be remembered that we do exist as 


25 Ibid., pp. 263-4. 
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individuals in a society, he points out, and as such we 


are greatly influenced by our fellow men and our surroundings. 
We are drawn by the common passions of men and eventually 

war results, but if we remember that persons are supplemen- 
tary to this Over-Soul, we ascend into the realm of the 
impersonal. It is like a Christian ascending into his 

Heaven, escaping che trials and tribulations of the mean 
world below. In all conversation, the sage reminds us, 


individuals must refer to a third party to a common nature; 


this nature is not social or personal; it is Emerson's God. 
This soul is also the perceiver and revealer of 


truth. Emerson claims that man knows truth when he sees it, 


regardless of what the skeptics may say..He is optimistic 
in his philosophy, which is so dependent on this obscure 
Over-Soul. Truth arrives in man intuitively, and that is 
all there is to it; man cannot err when this intuition is 
clear. The soul communicated its truth to us; how can 
there be possility of error? This communication is an 
influx of the Divine mind into the human mind, 

When man, Emerson continues, worships God, he 
becomes God. He is inspired by the Over-Soul and his mind 
is filled with a reliance and self-trust which seems 
universal, and in actuality it is. Here is the effect of 
nature's revelation to man; God dwells within man; if he 


wishes to know what God speaks then, he must "go into a 
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closet and shut the door" as Jesus said. He must search 
within for his peace of mind, as Liebman points out. 

If we turn to his next essay, "Circles", we may 
find a little more clarity and less mysticism. This is what 
the critics claims so perhaps before we leave these 
philosophical compositions, we may gain a little more insight 


into Emerson's Over—Soul. 


We can. picture reality in circles, he demonstrates, 
with the eye @s the first circle, the horizon as the second, 
and so on throughout nature. Nature has no fixtures; it 
is continually fluctuating, always becoming. "Our globe 
seen by God is a transparent law, not.a mass of facts. 

The law dissolves the fact. and holds; it fluid.. . Our “culture 
is the predominance of an idea which draws after it this 
train of cities and institutions."°4 It seems to me, if 

we could look at the world from a detached position, far 
out in space, we might agree with a great deal that 

Emerson says. 

Nature looks stable and secular, but it deceives 
us; we must understand that permanence is a word of degrees; 


reality is change and movement. 


24 Ibid., p. 279. 
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The life of man is a self-evolving 
circle, which, from a ring imperceptibly 
small, rushes on all sides outwards to 
new and larger circles, and that without 
end. The extent to which this generation 
of circles, wheel without wheel, will go, 
depends on the force or truth of the 
individual soul. 

We rise from facts to new series, from general laws 
to laws more general and embracing. There is no outside, 
no inclosing wall in Emerson's conception. Step by step 
man ascends the ladder to new power and insight. Above all, 
he must not turn back and descend the ladder again; he 
must not fear new generalizations which will disprove long- 
conceived opinions. 


We see this rise illustrated in mants relations. 


He replaces one lost friend with another; he gains in the 
transaction; he does not lapse into idolatry, but ascends 
to new truths. "Beware," the sage warns, "when the great 
God lets loose a thinker on this planet. Then all things 
are at risk. It is as when a conflagration has broken 

out in a great city, and no man knows what is safe, or 

where it will end."<6 4 new generalization threatens the 


hopes, thoughts and religions of man; it is always a new 


25 Ibid., pp. 260-1 


26 Ibid., p. 283. 
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influx of God into the mind. 

We must realize, he says, that while this endless 

) generation of circles proceeds, the eternal generator 

abides. This sounds akin to modern scientific theories 
concerning the conservation of energy. This generator, 
Emerson points out, is that central life which is superior 
to creation, knowledge and thought and contains all its 
circles. Here again, we reach that all-embracing Over-Soul. 

I shall now inspect the remainder of Emerson's 
first series of essays; although they are filled with 
reference to his conceptions of the Spirit and Over-Soul, 
we may find interesting thoughts upon subjects, other than 
mysticism and Absolutist philosophy. Perhaps we can catch 


the Brahma descending from the heavens for a moment or two. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Essay and the Man 


In this chapter attention will be centered upon the 
thoughts of Emerson as he expressed them in other essays 
which appeared in this last year, 1841. Those which we now 
observe in detail are: "History", "Compensation", "Love", 
"Friendship", "Prudence", "Heroism", and "Art", With those 
of the preceeding chapter, they constitute his first essay 
series, 

As we might expect, we cannot wholly divorce 
ourselves from Transcendentalist thinking in these works, 
Man, aS we remember, is an inlet to the Universal mind. 
History, Emerson holds, is merely the works of this mind 
being recorded. The thought is always prior to the fact; 
all the facts of history, then, preexist in the mind as laws. 
"A man is the whole encyclopaedia of facts. "+ 

Since the human mind writes history, it must also 
read it. If the whole of history is in one man, then 
subjective individual experience ought to explain it. Each 
individual is an incarnation of the universal mind. Every 


new fact in his experience illustrates crises of life which 


1 Uoid../ p. 123. 
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occurred in history. "Every revolution was first a thought 
in one man's mind, and when the same thought occurs to 
another man, it is the key to that era, "Ne 

We must remember the creative reader, he reminds us. 
The student must read history actively, rather than passively 
and picture his own life as the text. He reads his own 
inner experiences into the life of the hero, no matter who 
he may be. He sees the world as an education for all. He 
cannot find any age or state of society which does not 
correspond somewhat to something in his own life and exper- 
ijence. He lives all history in his own person. 

There is no way, Emerson insists, that we can 
preserve fact as fact; after -a lapse of time it tends to 
become fiction. Examples of this are the legends of Babylon, 
Troy, Tyre,~Palestine, Rome and the Garden of Eden. They 
become poetry to all nations, whether they are actually 
fact or not. "'What is history,' said Napoleon, 'but a 
fable agreed upon?t"d 

Our philosopher believes in eternity; he can locate 
Greece, Asia, Italy, Spain and all lands in his own mind as 


creative principles. History becomes subjective; only 
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biography exists, then, rather than history. Nature 
combines and repeats a few basic laws. A painter, for 
example, he says, cannot draw a tree effectively without, to 
some degree, becoming a tree. He enters into the very 
nature of his subject, such as a little child; then he can 
present him in any attitude. 
The man who has seen the r> sing moon 

break out of the clouds at midnight, has 

been present like an archangel at the 

creation of light and of the world. 

This essay, perhaps more than any other, shows the 
poetic nature and ability of our subject. Another example: 
"T have seen in the sky a chain of lightning which at once 
showed to me that the Greeks drew from nature when they 
painted the thunderbolt in the hand of Jove."® or: "In the 
woods in a winter afternoon one will see as readily the 
origin of the stained glass window, with which the Gothic 


cathedrals are adorned, in the colors of the western sky 
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Whether or not the reader of Emerson agrees with his 
views, he cannot help but appreciate such passages as these; 
"History" is filled with similar poetic images. Everything, 
we notice, that the individual sees outside himself corre+ 
sponds to an inner state of mind. Why is man interested in 
history? Because each one of us passes through a Grecian 
period, A- Roman period, and each and every age. Emerson 
symbolizes the facts of history in mental pictures. For 
example, the state of Greece illustrates the perfection of 
the senses and bodily beauty. 

When @ thought of Plato becomes a thought 
to me---when a truth that fired the soul 
of Pindar fires mine, time is no more. 
When I feel that we two meet in a perception, 
that our two souls are tinged with the same 
hue, and do as it were run into one, why 
should I measure off degrees of cal) pan 
why should I count Egyptian years?! 

Emerson compares Prometheus to Jesus as the friend 
of man, as he who opposes the so-called unjust operations 
of God and suffers for men. He unites the ancient, 
protesting against the superstitions of his time, and the 
modern reformer, crusading for justice, 

if -theemancis-true*toshis better ,instincts 
or sentiments, and refuses the dominion 
of facts, as one that comes of a higher 
race; remains fast by the soul and sees 


the principle, then the facts fall aptly 
and subtly into their places; they know 


7 Ibid., p. 136. 
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their master, and the meanest of them 
glorifies him. 


Along with the civil and metaphysical history of 
man, the history of the external world progresses, Yet 
man's life is intertwined with the chain of organic and 

inorganic being. In the light of the two facts, namely, 
that the mind “is One, and that nature is its correlative, 
Emerson bases his conception of history. It shall cease 
to be read as a dull book; rather, it shall live incarnate 
in the wise man, 

As we look at his essay, "Compensation", we find a 
pleasing introductory comment, perhaps rather egotistical, 
but nevertheless very probable: 

Ever since I was a boy I have wished 
to write a discourse on Compensation; for 
it seemed to me when very young that on 
this subject life was ahead of theology 
and the people knew more than the preachers 
taught. 3 

He speaks once again, here, of the principle of 
polarity in nature: darkness and light, the ebb and flow 
of the ocean tides, and the male and female. If something 


is emptied here, it must be condensed elsewhere. A dualism 


bisects nature and everything appears in halves, such as 


8 Ibid., p. 139. 


9 Ibid., p. 170. 
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spirit and matter, subject and object---and the like. This 
same dualism underlies the nature of man, kxcess causes 
defect, and defect, excess. For everything you miss, you 
gain something else, and vice versa. We can see Kmerson'ts 
conception of compensation shaping itself here. We put all 
our life into every act; God is omnipresent in the sense 
that he appears in every cobweb, every part of the whole. 
Good balances evil; affinity, repulsion, and so on. All 
things are moral for Emerson; the soul which is a sentiment 
or intuition inside us, outside is a law. The law of 
polarity, then, is responsible for the balance of opposites, 
and compensation is illustrated by it. 

In nature, he maintains, nothing is given outright; 
it must be sold. If you venture nothing, you gain nothing; 
you are paid exactly for what you have done, no more and 
no less. "He who does not work, shall not eat!" If we 
aim at a petty end, our action arranges itself by magnetism 
with the poles of the world. This is quite optimistic, 
and not readily acceptible to the modern scientific mind. 

What of all the innocent who suffer? What of the 
evil men who receive no punishment? What can Emerson tell 
us about this? The so-called evil members of the human 
race, in his estimation, are punished by fear. The good 
man stands in simple relationship to his fellow men; he is 


not afraid. If he should depart from this simplicity the 
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neighbor feels the wrong and shrinks away from him, A state 
of distrust, fear, and war. exists between the two parties. 
Hate motivates one; fear, the other. Justice is inescapable. 
He tells us: further that: benefit is the’ end. of 

nature, but we must all pay a tax for it. "He is great who 
confers the most benefits. He is base---and that is the one 
base thing in the universe---to receive favors and render 
none."19 statements like this lead critics to condemn Emerson 


for his supreme optimism, It must be admitted that he does 


not adequately consider the problem of evil, but I do not 


believe a man should be condemned or ridiculed for his faith 
in the inevitable progress of the human soul. 

In any case this doctrine of compensation should 
not cause indifference on the part of the individual. 
Everything balances itself, so why should he worry? Man 
must probe deeper than compensation, Emerson warns, and 
discover that the soul is; it underlies all this ebb and 
flow of circumstance; again we arrive at the Over-Soul. 
When I carry out a virtuous action I exist and add to the 
world. I discover that nothing can damage me except myself. 
I cause my own suffering by a disturbed state of mind. I 


alone am to blame, 


10 ‘tbid., p. 181. 
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Our philosopher becomes more idealistic as he 
progresses. If the heart and soul of each man is actually 
One, then the distinction between his possessions and mine 
is obliterated. I am his brother; not only that, but we 
coexist as one. Unfortunately men cling to temporal 
possessions and the circumstances day by day; they resist 
the divine law of expansion and thus their growth comes in 
shocks. They cling to past idols; after a lapse of time 
they will come to realize the polarity of the world and its 
source, the Over-Soul. 

some reader may ask whether Emerson ever discusses 
or expounds upon anything but the Over-Soul. We might look 
at his essay on "Love" and see what he has to say in 
connection with this basic emotion of life. What does he 
say himself about criticisms of his cold nature? 

I have been told that in some public 
discourses of mine my reverence for the 
intellect has made me unjustly cold to 
the personal relations. But now I almost 
shrink at the remembrance of such disparaging 
words. For persons are love's world, and 
the coldest philosopher cannot recount the 
debt of the young soul wandering here in 
nature to the power of love, without being 


tempted to un-say, as treasonable to nature, 
aught derogatory to the social instincts,11 


1) tid., pp. 212-18 
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No man,. thes "intellect" claims, can ever forget the 


power of love and its effect on his heart; it is similar 


to a dawning of music in his soul; he is glowing and radiant 
with emotion. A Single toneofacertain voice will make his 
heart bound. "For he touched the secret of the matter who 
said of love---'All other pleasures are not worth its pains, mite 
Furthermore, youth glories in the love for beauty 
and sex. When a man beholds beauty in a person of the 
female sex, he finds "the highest joy in contemplating the 
form, movement. and intelligence of this person, because it 
suggests to him the presence of that which is.,..the cause 
of the beauty."15 However, he must not concentrate on its 
material aspects and seek bodilysatisfaction alone. He 
Should pass beyond the body and admire character and a 
dreamy world of affection and beauty. He rises above the 
baser instincts to a love which extinguishes any imagination 
of baseness. 
Unfortunately, Emerson leads us once again into the 
soul of the world. This dream of love is but a scene in the 
play; it enlarges its circles until it becomes an impersonal 


love, a harmony between the soul and the circumstances. 


ie Thid., Dp. 214. 


15 Ibid., p. 216. 
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There is a vital element of truth in what the sage has to 
say. He declares that the objects of affection change, and 
if a man depends on a particular person for his happiness, 
he will suffer a terrible crash when he is deprived of this 
individual. Actually, we should realize that we can lose 
nothing in the progress of the soul; we place our trust in 
it; what appears attractive to us momentarily is soon 
succeeded by what is more beautiful, and so on forever in 
the endless world of circles. 

What of friendship? This bears a close connection 
to the emotion of love. What does Emerson think of friends?; 
he had many of them himself: Bronson Alcott, Margaret Fuller, 
Henry Thoreau, Thomas Carlyle, and others. Let us inspect 
his essay on "Friendship". We find a pertinent thought 
introducing his subjects 

Our intellectual and active powers 
inerease with our affection. The scholar 
sits down to write, and all his years of 
meditation do not furnish him with one good 
thought or happy expression; but it is 
“necessary to write a letter to a friend 
---and forth-with troops of gentle thoughts 


invest themselves, on every hand, with 
chosen words.14 


14 Ibid., p. 223. 
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When we find comments like the following we cannot 
truthfully claim that Emerson was devoid of the finer 
sentiments: "Let the soul be assured that somewhere in the 
universe it should rejoin its friend, and it would be content 
and cheerful alonefor a thousand years, "lo Or this: "My 
friends have come to me unsought. The great God gave them 
to me."16 4 man takes pride, he says, in his friend's 
accomplishments as if they were his own. He over-estimates 
the virtues of his friend so that his goodness seems better 
than his own. It is a form of ee ey Kverything 
that the friend does is enhanced by fancy. 

Friendship, he asserts, is too wonderful to be 
believed, like the immortality of the soul. In the highest 
hour of love or friendship we are often surprised by 
Suspicion and doubt. Again we see the law of nature in 
action. The soul surrounds itself with companions in order 
to enter into a greater self-acquaintance; and then it seeks 
solitude to exalt its conversation in society. It is the 
ebb and flow of polarity, once again. Every man is constant- 
ly, therefore, searching for friendship. 

Our friendships terminate so quickly, the sage 


insists, because we expect too much of them, We aim ata 


15 Ibid., p. 224. 
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petty benefit to enjoy a sudden sweetness, but we are 
disappointed. We must approach a friend with trust in the 
truth of his heart, as in our own. 
There are two elements that go to 
the composition of friendship, each so 
sovereign that I can detect no superiority 
in either, no reason why either should 
be first named. One is truth. A friend 
is a person with whom I may be sincere. 


Before him I may think aloud. ... The 
other element of friendship is tenderness. 


16 

Still Emerson ‘warns us that we should not merely 

be our friend's echo and flatterer. We have the courage 

to become a thorn in his side, when necessary. We must be 
able to do without friendship in order to possess a friend 
who is worth while. We should have an alliance between two 
formidable natures, mutually feared, before they recognize 
the underlying principle which unites them. Love, actually, 
is only the reflection of a man's own worthiness from others, 
"The only reward of virtue is virtue; the only way to have 
a friend is to be one,"17 

I shall now abandon the topic of friendship to turn 
to another essay and attempt to discover what Emerson means 
by "Prudence". He declares at the very beginning of this 


composition that he questions his own right to discuss 


16 tbid., pp. 228-9. 


1? Ipid., p. 234. 


page 


something of which he has so little. His own prudence, he 
claims, is negative; it consists in avoiding and doing 
without, rather than adroit steering, through his temperament. 
Let us look at his definition: 
Prudence is the virtue of the senses. 

It is the science of appearances. It is 

the outmost action of the inward life. It 

Is God taking thought for oxen. It moves 

matter after the laws of matter. It is 

content to seek health of body by complying 

with physical conditions, and health of 

mind by the laws of the intellect .1& 

It is apparent that Emerson does not extol prudence 
in its own right as a great virtue. It is concerned with 
the world of the senses; this world does not exist for itself, 
but only acts as a symbol of the reality which lies beneath. 
Yet, he inserts, true prudence recognizes this fact and 
confesses its own inferior position, false prudence, on the 
other hand, considers itself as of value when detached from 
the Soul of the world. The real task of prudence is merely 
to unfold the beauty of laws within the scope of the senses, 

He divides men into three classes at this point: 
one class lives only for the symbol, seeking wealth as a 
final good. A second class lives for the beauty of the 


symbol, as the poet and artist and scientist. The third 


class, as we might expect, lives above the symbol entirely 


18 Ibid., p. 237. 
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and sees the beauty of the Spirit. The latter class are 
wise men; they have spiritual perception. 

Prudence, when it considers the senses as final, is 
comical. True prudence takes the laws of the world as they 
are and preserves them in order that their proper good may 
be attained. It concerns the present time and persons and 
conditions, but it realizes its dependence upon the soul for 
its roots...Yet a man should be careful not to live a bifold 
and disgraceful life because he considers transgressions of 
this law of the senses, to be trivial. The artist often 
excuses his scandalous living by labeling himself a genius 
and discarding all prudence. 

"Truth, frankness, courage, love, humility and all 
the virtues," Emerson concludes his essay, "range themselves 
on the side of prudence, or the art of securing a present 
well-being."19 

I shall glance momentarily at his essay on "Heroism", 
in which he certainly shows the influence of Carlyle and 
his hero worship. When a man, Emerson declares, assumes 
a militant attitude in his soul toward the external evils he 
wishes to overcome, and insists that he will conquer them 


Single-handed, we cali him a hero. In its rudest form 


19 iIpid., p. 245. 
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heroism “turns into contempt for ease and safety and seeks 
War aS an attraction. Self-—trust casts off the robe of 
prudence and prepares to grapple with any harms it may 
suffer. No disturbance can shake the mind of the hero; he 
is acting in obedience to an inner impulse of his character. 
Wise men tend to consider his actions cautiously, and then, 
after some time, observe that he acted in unison with their 
own efforts. 
Self-trust is the: essence of heroism. 
iio we the state of the seul at war.... It 
speaks the truth and it is just, generous, 
hospitable, temperate, scornful of petty 
calculations and scornful of being scorned, 
It persists; it is of an undaunted boldness 
and of a fortitude not to be wearied out.© 
We see that the greatest characteristic of heroism 
is its persistency. The hero has chosen his part and 
stubbornly abides by it. He cannot be common and be a hero; 
he cannot be weakly reconciled with the world. "But whoso 
is heroic will always find crises to try his edge. Human 
virtue demands her champions and martyrs, and the trial of 
persecution always proceeds."el 


Finally, d:ishall turn to the last essay of his first 


series, the one entitled "Art". It is brief, but very 


20 Ipid., p. 253. 


21 Ipid., p. 259. 
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interesting and well worth consideration. This will be the 
final piece of Emerson's writing which I shall analyze. In 
the next chapter I shall record a few well-known criticisms. 

We experience within us, Emerson begins, a creative 
impulse, which is the inlet for the higher illumination that 
conveys a larger scope in simple symbols. The soul is 
progressive and méver repeatsitself,; but it constantly 
attempts to produce a greater whole. No man, Emerson points 
out, can exclude entirely the element of his environment 
from his work. He is influenced by his age and country, 
education, religion and politics. Henee arises the necessity 
of art to educate man in the perception of beauty. 

The virtue of art, he claims, -lies in detachment 
from the multiplicity of variety. The artist singles out 
some object from the connection of things and contemplates 
upon it. This power to detach and magnify depends on the 
depth of the artist's insight of ues ebdext under his 
observation and study. Every object has its roots in nature 
and, in Emerson's opinion, may be presented to us as a 
microcosm of the world. Therefore, we can understand that 
the works of art are universally intelligible. Above all 
we must not forget the simplicity of the principles from 
which all works of art have originated. We soon realize, 
when studying a painting or statue, that these underlying, 


Simple principles originated from our own thoughts. 
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It is the task of the artist to express his character 
“in his work; it is an outlet\forihis force, He should not 
be hindered in any way by his material; he must communicate 
himself in his full proportion to his admirers, 

I shall close this chapter with a final quotation 
from "Art"; 


Art must not be a superficial talent, 
but must begin farther back in man. Now 
men do not see nature to’ be beautiful, and 
they go to make a statue which shall be. 
They abhor men as tasteless, dull, and 
inconvertible, and console themselves with 
color-bags and blocks of marble. They 
reject life as prosaic, and create a death 
which they call poetic. ...Beauty must 
come back to the useful arts, and the 
distinction between the fine and the useful 
arts be forgotten. If history were truly 
told, if life were nobly spent, it would 
be no longer easy or possible to distinguish 
the one from the other. ap nature, all is 
useful, all is beautiful. 


®2 Tbid., p. 314. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Other Men Speak 


Having searched through six years of Emerson's writings 

and addresses, I shall now record what I consider to be two 
very selected representatives from England and from America-- 
namely, Matthew Arnold and Oliver Wendell Holmes. I mentioned 
in my Introduction the praise which, Bliss Perry bestowes on 
Arnold's pointed comments expressed in his "Discourse on 
Emerson", originally delivered in Boston, Massachusetts. 
After studying Arnold's comments, which I consider excellent 
criticism, despite his prejudice against American literature, 
I shall review the critical comments of Holmes on Emerson in 
his American Men of Letters series. 

These two criticisms are not principally philosophical 
evaluations, but they fairly judge the work of Emerson as a 
literary figure. This cannot be neglected in a report of this 
nature. However, in my final chapter, I consider the philo- 
sophical implications of Emersonts thought when carried into 
modern times by Newton Dillaway. I hope, in this manner, to 
combine effectively literary and philosophical criticism, and 
thereby acquire a greater understanding of the man and his 
work. 

If we turn to Matthew Arnold's address at this time, 


| we can almost hear his booming words of eulogy, delivered as 
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introductory to later pointed criticism: 


eselnere came’ to us in that old Oxford 
time a voice also from this side of the 
Atlantic,—--- a clear and pure voice, which 
for my ear, at any rate, brought a strain 
as new, and moving, and unforgettable as 
the strain of Newman, Carlyle and Goethe. 
ee. He was your Newman, your man of soul 
and genius visible to you in the flesh, 
speaking to your bodily ears, a present 
object for your heart and imagination. 
That is sunely the most potent of all 
influences! ..Nothing can come up to it. To 
us at Oxford Emerson was but a voice speaking 
from 5,000 miles away. But so well he spoke, 
that from that time forth Boston Bay and 
Concord were names invested to my ear with 
a sentiment akin to that which invests for 
me the names of Oxford and of Weimar. 


Then Arnold starts to criticize our sage more 
carefully. He works negatively toward the positive; that is, 
he tells us what Emerson is not, in his opinion, until 
finaily we discover what he is. He insists that the man from 
Concord is not a great poet. Few of his poems, he believes, 
will stand the test of time. His poetry is interesting, but 
it has not the quality of the born poets. I think I could 
agree with him on this, but it is not within the scope of this 


paper to include poetry as well as prose within the chosen 


years. 


1 Matthew Arnold, Discourses in America pp. 145-6. 
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This critic continues, stating that he cannot honestly 
place him among the great men of letters. To Arnold, these 
are names like Cicero, Plato, Bacon, Pascal, Swift, and 
Voltaire... They havesa genius andinstinet for. style. This, 
our critic claims, Emerson did no possess. Was he a great 
philosopher, then? No, Arnold asserts; he could not class 
him with the systematic thinkers, like Plato, Aristotle, 
Bacon and Descartes. He does not build a system, he does not 
consciously construct a philosophy. "Not with the Miltons 
and Grays, not with the Platos and Spinozas, not with the 
Swifts and Voltaires," Arnold declares, "not with the 
Montaignes and Addisons, can we rank Emerson. ... No man 
could see this clearer than Emerson himself." 

Where, then, can we place him? What is he? Arnold 
compares him to the Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 

Marcus Aurelius is not a great writer, 
a great philosophy-maker; he is the friend 
and aider of those who would live in the 
Same spirit. Emerson is the same.... All 
the points in thinking which are necessary 
for his purpose he takes; but he does not 
combine them into a system or present them 
as a regular philosophy. 
Does this sound like accurate, fair criticism? I 


believe it does. Perhaps we can agree with Matthew Arnold 


* Tbid., pp. 174-5. 
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on these points, but we might conceivably hope for a little 
further enlightenment on the exact worth of Emerson. He goes 
on to elaborate for us, somewhat; I can see certain truths 

of criticism stressed in his remarks. He states that many of 
Emerson's points are true, if understood in a certain high 
sense; they in turn are fruitful. Our sage believed that each 
man was delegated a certain talent or task in the world; 
Arnold insists that his subject's place in the world was to 
affirm absolutely those high and correct principles. 

He praises Emerson's insight and his grasp upon truth. 
Yet the secret of his effect, he maintains, lies in his 
hopeful, serene and beautiful temper. He concludes with a 
comparison, "As Wordworth's poetry is, in my judgment, the 
most important work done in verse, in our language, during 
the present century, so Emerson's Essays are, I think, the 
most important done in prose, "4 

While we might question his praise of Wordsworth, we 
might readily agree to the importance of Emerson's writings 
pan the American and European world of cultural and 
reflective human beings. We begin to see that our subject 
was inspirational in his effect; and did he not himself 
declare that all books should inspire, when being read by 


others? Still Ralph Waldo Emerson inspired with his words, 


4 tbid., p. 196. 
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as he spoke on many a lecture platform. He now inspires his 
posterity with recorded thoughts from his essays and journals. 

Let us now turn to a few critical remarks written by 
an American, Oliver Wendell Holmes, as he presents them to us 
in his American Men of Letters series. This critic has a few 
pointed things to say about his little book, Nature, which we 
inspected carefully in Chapter One. Holmes labels the book 
a very narrow bridge, which is difficult to cross but is a 
eonnecting link to the developing intellect of Emerson. If 
the reader,.turns back, because of the narrow crossing, he 
will neglect an important phase of the sage's thought; 
furthermore, he will never reach the domain of intellect which 
lies beyond. 

He also calls it a reflective prose poem, whose eight 
chapters might easily stand as cantos. Emerson's passion for 
nature inspired him as it had never done before, and here was 
the result. How was it received by the public and critics? 

it fell likeanaerolite; unasked ‘for, 
unaccounted for, unexpected, almost unwelcome, 
---a Stumbling-—block to be got out of the 
well-trodden highway of New England scholastic 
intelligence. But here and there it found a 
reader to whom it was, to borrow, with slight 
changes, its own quotation, --- 

"The golden key 
Which opes the palace of eternity." 
Inasmuch as it carried upon its face the 


highest certificate of truth, because it 
animated them to create a new world for 
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themselves thmough his purification of 
their own souls. 


My personal criticism of Nature is quite similar to 
that of Holmes, in the fact that it was a difficult but 
necessary bridge to cross in order to reach the wealth of 
Emerson's ideas on the opposite shore, However, I cannot be 
so eulogistic in evaluating this offspring, because of its 
mystical obscurity. Probably only a very few caught many 
glimpses of truth or guidance flickering through the pages. 

What does our second critic think about "The American 
scholar" oration? As many already know, he calls it "our 
intellectual Declaration of Independence." He undoubtedly 
was inspired by Emerson's stress on cultural independence from 
England and Europe as a necessity for developing America, 
Holmes has high praise for it, and deservedly so, I would say. 

Nothing like it had been heard in the 
halls of Harvard since Samuel Adams supported 
the affirmative of the question, "Whether it 
be ‘lawful «to \trust,the chief magistrate, if 
the commonwealth cannot otherwise be 
preserved."... The young men went out from 
it as if a prophet had been proclaiming to 
them "Thus saith the Lord." No listener 
ever forgot that Address, and among all the 
noble utterances of the speaker it may be 
questioned if one ever contained more truth 


in language more like that of immediate 
inspiration. 


5 Oliver Wendell Holmes, American Men of Letters, 
pp. 106-7. 


S ibid., p. 115. 
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I personally favor this opinion; "The American 
Scholar" seems to be the greatest, most prophetic thing ever 
to emanate from the mind and heart of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

And yet I am very much pleased with his "Divinity School 
Address® also, and the results which this oration inspired, 
for and against its originator. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes calls this latter address a plea 
for the individual consciousness as opposed to all historical 
ereeds, bibles and churches. Is this not an equally important 
aspect of American cultural and intellectual independence? 


TE de reverentialy ‘but “it is ‘alse 
revolutionary. The file-leaders of 
Unitarianism drew back in dismay, and the 
ill names which had often been applied to 
them were now heard from their own lips as 
befitting this new heresy; if so mild a 
reproach as that of heresy belonged to 
this alarming manifesto. ... He spoke not 
only eloquently, but with every evidence 
of deep sincerity and conviction. He had 
sacrificed an enviable position to that 
inner voice of duty which he now proclaimed 
as the sovereign law over all written or 
spoken words. ... He might be wrong, but 
his words carried the evidence of his own 
serene, unshaken confidence Ghat the spirit 
of all truth was within him. 


It is a strange and characteristic thing about the 
truth, I should like to say, that it is the most unwelcome 


guest in the universe of persons. Society, of its very nature, 
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is primarily concerned with safety and security for its 
members; it naturally is conservative and reluctant to admit 
new truths which may eat away the foundations of established 
institutions. Truth is a dangerous thing; many times it is 
repressed for reasons of social security. The question is, 
should it be so repressed and distrusted? If truth is a 
high value in life, it should not be rudely evicted in its 
early visits to mankind. Unfortunately, however, it is 
usually the propounder of simple truth who is branded the 
"heretic", the "radical", the "atheist" and years later is 
discovered to besa martyr. "Forgive them, Father, for they 
know not what they do! 

Let us now consider Holmes't criticism of Emersonts 
first series of essays. He declares that his essay on 
"Compensation" might well be preached in a synagogue and be 
highly praised. He illuminates the so-called "success" of 
the evil man and the trials of the good man in their true 
spiritual light. His essay on "Spiritual Laws", he says, is 
filled with pithy sayings; his thoughts on "Love" are 
poetical, but not superior. In "The Over-Soul", he states, 
Emerson attempts the impossible. "'The Over-Soult might also 


be called the Over-Flow of imagination, "8 His words are mere 


8 Ibid., p. 172. 
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shadows of symbols, rather than the symbols themselves. I 
can agree with the nebulous nature of this composition, quite 
readily. However, Holmes points out, Emerson states his ideas 
more frankly and clearly in "Circles", 


Concerning the power of Emerson's oratory, as we 


might expect, Holmes is certain. 


Emerson's voice had a great charm in 
conversation, as in the lecture-room. It 
ae mever iteud, never shrill, but singularly 
penetrating. He was apt to hesitate in the 
course of a sentence, so as to be sure of 
the exact word he wanted; picking his way 
through his vocabulary, to get at the best 
expression of his thought, as a well-dressed 
woman crossed the mnaey pavement to reach 
the opposite sidewalk. 


When it comes to classifying Emerson as a thinker, 
Holmes admits the difficulty. He calls him a man of intuition 
a seer, with a tendency to mysticism. He was an idealist, 

but an intellectual mystic rather than an emotional one. As 
Holmes effectively puts it, "He never let go the string of 

his balloon."10 jf would say, personally, that if he did not 
let go, he sometimes was pulled into the air along with it. 
Concerning Emerson's style, Holmes labels it as 
epigrammatic, incisive, sometimes quaint, and never obscure, 


except when he handles nebulous subjects. He praises his 


9 Ibid., pp. 363-4. 


10 Ibid,, p. 396. 
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daring imagery, leaping from concrete to abstract, which gives 
his writings a great deal of their inspiational quality. 

He concludes his criticism by placing Emerson close 
to man's highest ideal of humanity. His writings are to be 
admired, but his life, underlying these works, gave them 
their true value. ‘"He shaped an ideal for the commonest life, 


he proposed an object to the humblest seeker after truth, "ll 
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CHAPTER IX 
' Emerson, the Prophet 


In this final chapter of my work on Emerson, I shall 
consider the criticism of a modern writer, Newton Dillaway, 
who, in my opinion, most effectively brings out the true 


worth of the writings and ideas of Ralph Waldo Emerson in his 


ae ee eee ee eee 


To-Day, published in 1936. I was quite inspired myself as I 
read this brilliant criticism of my subject, and I consider it 
imperative that I conclude my thesis with my observations of 
this book. 

Bliss Perry of Harvard University has written a 
preface for the work and this of course, cannot be overlooked. 


This is a surprising and refreshing 
book. It is unlike any of the orthodox 
studies of Emerson. To perceive its quality, 
turn to the opening paragraph of Part Two: 
"The Gospel of the New World." There you 
will behold Mr. Dillaway seated late at night 
on a stool in a lunch-wagon, before a ham 
sandwich and a mug of coffee, and beside 
him, Will Rogers. The two men are discussing 
the ancient problem,"What ‘is wrong with the 
world?" and Will Rogers's Emersonian answer 
to this question is the keynote of the book. 
eee "Well, I dunno, I guess it's people." 
ee. The gospel of the private person is the 
Concord gospel as heard by Mr. Dillaway.1 


1 Newton Dillaway, Prophet of America, Preface by 
Perry, ps Vil. 
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Bliss Perry insists that the uniqueness of Mr. 
Dillaways's book lies in its omissions. The critic is 
indifferent to names and dates; he is unconcerned about the 
historical, philosophical, and literary influences that 
molded Emerson's thought; he doesn't have much to say about 
his poems, journals and letters. He leaves this to the 
scholars; his theme is to reveal Emerson through a careful 
study of his essays; he reduces their doctrine to a few 
Simple terms. 

He declares that Mr. Dillaway is ready to face all 
the facts; this century is an age of confusion and chaos, but 
he is listening to Emerson's assurance that man shall win 
out at last. In concluding his preface, Perry quotes the 
poet, John Masefields 

Mr. Masefield once wrote a poem about 
this indomitable something in us, under the 
title 'Tomorrow!:- 
'Oh yesterday our little troop was 
ridden through and through, 
Our swaying, tattered pennons fled, 
a broken, beaten few, 
And all a summer afternoon they 
hunted us and slew; 
But to-morrow, 
By the living God, wetll try the game again!@ 
In looking at the text itself, we find the author, 


Mr. Dillaway, warning us not to regard Emerson as an eas 


optimist. He was a discriminating optimist, he says; he 


e Preiace,, by Perry, p.. Tk. 
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faced facts in the cruel worlds; he recognized the evils, but 
advanced above them to spiritual perception. If God has 
triumphed once over the beast, He can do it again. "God is!" 
here and now, as Emerson pointed out. Our conscience is 
working to overcome the beast in us. 

Dillaway informs us that we become what we think; we 
become our hopes and aspirations, or we become our doubts and 
fears. A healthy state of mind entertains hope and serenity 
even in the face of times like the present, Emerson, the 
critic says, also saw depression and war, but he never lost 
his optimism. Was he merely a foolish idealist? Mr. 
Dillaway is trying to prove to his readers that he was no 
such thing. He merely possessed the peace of mind which 
Dr. Liebman writes about today. 

He is fed up with moralists; he turns to Emerson with 
a relaxead feeling, knowing that he will be stimulated to do 
his own thinking. He does not feel that the sage's opinions 
are being forced upon him. I now quote an inspiring and 
hopeful passage from the book: 

The tragedy of modern civilization 
is the constant tendency of men to distance 
themselves from one another by means of 
intolerance. How supremely unimportant 
is the form! Yet men live and destroy the 
white flower of good will. The affirmative 
of affirmatives is love---let us affirm 


this, for a change, and be done with our 
raucous denials. The sentiment of good will. 
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would accomplish in a day the greatest of 
all revolutions. 


In "Self-Reliance" we recall Emerson's "foolish 
consistency as the hobgoblin of little minds." Dillaway 
points out that Emerson saw two kinds of consistency. The 
first is man-made and bows to creeds and systems; it goes out 
Of 268 Way Not to contradict itself. This is foolish 
consistency, of which he speaks. Another kind of consistency 
lives in the present and attempts to be consistent with the 
facts as they now exist. 

Man Thinking, a creative thinker, 
must live in awareness of the thousand- 
eyed present and be consistent with the 
facts of to-day. It is the little mind 
that drags about this corpse of memory, 


to check up continually, lest he contradict 
what he said yesterday 4 


The author also tells us that Emerson was wise enough 
not to build up any system. Why? Because systems too quickly 
collapse in the light of tomorrows truth. Our sage merely 
wanted to give energy to his insight in the search for truth. 
He was a scientist of the spirit, who wrote about consistency 
to jolt men out of any sofas in which they might have rested 
too long. A truth, after all, resided in too long, often 


becomes false, as Emerson himself states, 


5 Newton Dillaway, Prophet of America, p. 25. 
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In "Self-Reliance", Dillaway declares, Emerson is 
preaching "true individualism"; it is the emergence of the 


individual from the unthinking mass. He is trying to bring 


us to an awareness of this truth. "Rightly interpreted," says 

the critic, "it is the most religious essay he ever wrote."9 
BALL ase then takes up the question of classifying 

Emerson. I think his comment here is ironical, because of 

its truth: 


In our times it appears reasonably 
certain that one of the chief sins is to 
call a man a_man; John Smith is seldom 
just John Smith; he is generally known by 
his labels. He is broken up into fractions 
until we no longer think of him as a human 
being. ... The private man is submerged by 
the labels he has taken unto himself or oy 
those that society has bestowed upon hin. 


The author believes that we should see Emerson just as 


aman. Emerson is Emerson; we should value him for his 
personal worth, and not for labels attached to him by others, 
He says that Emerson did not want to be labeled; I think that 
from this thesis it is apparent that he did not. Im fact, no 
Man Thinking wants to be labeled; he wishes to stand as an 
individual and be so judged. 

Considering the possible labels, Dillaway refuses to 


call him a Transcendentalist. He claims that he was an 
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intuitionist not because of the Transcendentalist Movement, 
but in spite of it. ."It would be as sensible to say that 
Jesus was an intuitionist because of some movement in 
Jerusalem. Men like Jesus and Socrates and Emerson were 
intuitionists because they were made eect way}? 

This critic cannot understand how Emerson came to be 
regarded as the leader of the Transcendentalist movement. He 
cites the sage's lecture on "Transcendentalism" as evidence 
that he did not wish to be so labeled. Emerson declared that 
these people withdrew themselves from life to form a solitary 


way of existence which did not benefit man enough to justify 


such a separation. This certainly does not sound as though 
Emerson considered himself one of them. There is no evidence, 
our critic asserts, to indicate that Emerson ever changed this 
view. 

Dillaway also refuses to label Emerson as a philosopher 
If we mean by philosopher, thinker, then this is permissible; 
however, we must got think of him as a creator of systems. He 
was not a reasoner or dialectician, but an intuitionist, the 
critic insists. What if we should label him a mystic? If we 
consider a mystic as one who "feels his way in the supersensib 


regions", then the author declares that we are all mystics to 
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some degree. Such things as love, honesty, and justice are 
all supersensible; we all experience them, 
If we must label Emerson, Dillaway prefers the name 


"prophet." He defines a prophet as "a man, guided by his 


inner light, who expresses the spirit of his people."& He 
continues to praise him: 


Emerson is "the true voice of America", but 
he belongs to the whole world. Before he died, the 
Emperor of Brazil had read him from "end to end", 
and the Prime Minister of Russia kept the "Esaays" 
at his bedside. A world traveler reports that he 
encountered Emerson's essays in humble homes in 
remote regions of Persia, China, and India. Today 
he is a universal figure. 


In Part Two of his book Newton Dillaway stresses the 
person as opposed to the state or form. The human element 
must be considered much more than it is, as Will Rogers 
remarked. Institutions depend on the character of human 
beings; here is the starting point for reform. The author 
Says that we can change governments and constitutions all we 
wish, bout real progress will come beneath the surface---in the 
individuals. Emerson, he points out, was the champion of the 
individual and the foe of all collectivism. Man possesses a 
certain wisdom, an inner harmony, with God, which is a sort of 
common sense. This is the God in him, and to this he should 


turn for guidance, rather than to the institution or governmen 
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He tells us that Emerson faced the facts of evolution 
squarely; that he was not oblivious to the presence of evil in 
the world. He studied them and emerged with his faith in God 
unshaken. He has moulded a doctrine of evolution which 
serves both science and religion,. The Destiny that controls 
the world is beneficent, he claims, and it indicates itself by 


a small excess of good in the universe; this small balance in 


the scale of brute facts is hardly observable, but it is there. 


Nature saves and uses, laboring for the general, and in so 
doing often crushes the particular. Its law is that you have 
everything as a member of the whole, but nothing to yourself 
alone. Let us look at Emerson's own words guoted by Dillaway: 


The book of Nature is the book of Fate. She turns 
the gigantic pages leaf after leaf,--never re-turning 
One. One leaf -she*lays down, a floor of granite; 
then a thousand ages, and a bed of slate; a thousand 
ages, and a measure of coal; a thousand ages, and 
a layer of marl and mud: vegetable forms appear; 
her first misshapen animals, zoéphyte, trilobiun, 
fish. ... The face of the planet cools and dries, 
the races meliorate, and man is born, 


Emerson now gives purpose and divinity to Evolution: 
Nature has a higher end, in the production of 

new individuals, than security, namely, ascension, 

or the passage of the soul into higher forms. 


Emerson is often criticized for his optimistic 


dismissal of evil. I grant that he is optimistic in solving 


10 <tbid., p. 193. 
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this universal and eternal problem, but he did consider it. 
He did not, as many claim, glibly deny the existence of evil; 
he saw it all about him. Whether or not ie Ghicice that man 
passes into higher forms through evolution, we can see that 
nature works of necessity for its general progression; man 
views particular events as evil because he cannot view the 
whole of nature. This is a truth to which’ we must cling; it 
may lead to inner peace of mind and self-reliance in the face 
of seeming disaster. 

In referring to the address "The American Scholar", 
Dillaway has a few interesting comments to make. He stresses 
Emerson's portrayal of the scholar as a man of action---a 
thinker---rather than a bookworm or recluse. He is Man 
Thinking; he is the leader of men; he is a guide to truth---a 
projection of Emerson's ideal man. The critic compares the 
scholar of Emerson to the Superman of Nietzsche. Man Thinking 
then, is Emerson's Superman. 

The philosophy of Nietzsche suffers through misinter- 
pretation by its readers. Having studied this thinker myself, 
I can truthfully say that he was no Nazi; he deplored the 
state, so he could not have condoned a Nazi regime. Like 
Emerson, Nietzsche preached the individual; there is a great 
deal of similarity in the views of the two thinkers. Emerson 
was misunderstood; Nietzsche was completely misinterpreted. 

Let us glance at Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zarathustra, 


a moment to justify, in part, such a comparison: 
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Destroyers, are they who lay snares 
for many and call it a state. ... Yea, a 
hellish artifice hath here been devised, 
which glorifieth itself as life: a verily, 
a hearty service unto all preachers of 
death! The state, I call it, where all 
are poison-drinkers, the good and the bad: 
the state, where the slow suicide of all--- 
i5-Calted- gare. J. Mere -where the 
state ceaseth---pray look thither, my 
brethren!" Do-ye’ not see-it, the yainbow 
and the bridges of the Superman? 

His language is more fiery and emotional, but it is 
his way of expressing many of the same thoughts which Emerson 
expounded in his own characteristic manner. Witness the 
Slogan of Nietzsche and compare it to Man Thinking: "What is 
the ape to man? A laughing-stock, a thing of shame. Ana 
just the same shall man be to the Superman: a laughing stock, 
a thing of shame."12 and this secret spake Life herself 
unto me. ‘Behold,' said she, 'I am that which must ever 
surpass itself, 16 

Dillaway agrees with Emerson in his condemnation of 
the fact that a student's life is spent in doing nothing; 
education is based upon memory, and when the student emerges 
from his institution, he knows nothing. He cites his own 
experience; he forgot almost everything he learned after the 


last class in a certain subject, and it was not until he 


ll Friedrich Nietzshe, Thus Spake Zarathustra,pp. 49-5 
12 Ibid., p. 6. 


15 tbhid., p. 125. 
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entered Bliss Perry's course on Emerson that he experienced 
any growth. Dillaway looks back upon this course as the 
start, of tist neal education. 

Our critic then turns to war and peace to relate 
Emerson's opinions concerning them. He stresses Emerson's 
doctrine of awakening moral sentiment in the individual to 
abolish) Warg or, any |othernsocial,evil.joHe compares! his 
method to that of Jesus, who awakens the individual toa 
consciousness of peace and a road to progress. He recognizes 
the method’ as slow \and tedious, but insists it is the only 
effective one. 

If we study the section of Dillaway's book which is 
called "The Experience of God".we discover an interesting 
observation concerning the youth of this generation. It is 
quite characteristic of young men and women of this war-torn 
epoch, 

At Harvard "an outstanding senior" was 
approached and his remarks were cited as a 
characteristic expression of the moods of 
the undergraduates toward religion, This 
"outstanding senior" said: "Dreiser, 
Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, and Hemingway and 
others of that school we have put aside as 
too destructive. We want to build up. 

Among my associates, I haven't met a student 
who 1s an atheist.) They all believe in God, 
but the problem is the approach to God. We 
don't find it in the existing churches, and 


we want it. If some man would show us the 
way, we'fd run to him!" 


14 Newton Dillaway, Prophet of America, p. 315. 
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I cite this above paragraph as the principal reason 
why I chose Emerson for the subject of my thesis. I still 
maintain that we need an Emerson in 1948; a man who can rise 
above materialistic thinking and lead his fellow human beings 
to God and a more spiritual conception of reality. What 
Dillaway wrote in 1956 applies in 1948 just as well; today 
most college men and women believe in God; the problem is 
once again, what kind of God is he and how do we reach him? 
re eee is what this cynical age needs, but it must be an 
idealism which is not shallow; it must go beyond Emerson's 
Over-Soul ideas and include the new scientific theories of 
the universe within it. 

Our critic tells us again that the Kingdom of God is 
within us, just as Christ and Emerson believed and realized, 
The road to God is in ourselves, according to Jesus and 
Emerson; self-realization leads to Heaven. The Heaven we 
seek is not external to us, but a part of our very existence; 
we help create it. Some say that Emerson did not believe 
in immortality, but actually he did; he lived it continuously, 
not holding it as a possible future reward. 

I shall now leave my final critic and render a 
conclusion to my work. Having closely studied Emerson's little 
book, Nature, his two principal orations, "The American 
Scholar" and the "Divinity School Address"; having carefully 


perused his first essay series and recorded three important 
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isms, I now lay aside my magnifying glass and reflect 


a 


| upon a few necessary final observations. 
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CONCLUSION 


It was my purpose to magnify the thoughts of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson within the years 1856-1841, with the intention o 
ferreting out certain basic truths and of presenting these 
to my readers. In order that I may satisfy my self-established 
goal, I shall now cite certain ideas which I consider basic in 
Emerson's writings of this six year period. First, however, I 
must warn the reader that he cannot appreciate my final 


conclusions, if he insists that the mystical passages of this 


‘great prophet obscure any truths which he professed. On the 


contrary, we need not accept everything a man says as gospel 
truth to gain something from his teachings. I believe that 
Emerson serves chiefly to inspire; he has certain insights 
into truth; I shall record, in my ogfion, these truths. 

1. I must. learn to trust’ myself, and in'so doing I 
will trust others. The Golden Rule rests upon self-reliance. 

2. If I wish tranquillity of mind and inner wisdom I 
should not study books, governvemts, or institutions; I should 
search within. 

5. Ideas existed long before institutions; these forms 
constitute an idea put into action. 

4, As Man Thinking I should be self-reliant, independent 
in my opinions if I consider them true, and unafraid of 
foolish consistency. Only small minds constantly look back to 


be sure they will not contradict one of their earlier 
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statements. 

5. Intuitive truth is more certain than logical 
syllgisms or sensory perception. 

6. If I believe I know a truth, I must be wary of 
clinging to it too long, for it may turn to falsehood. 

7. It is far wiser to use my insights into truth to 
inspire others than to construct a philosophical system upon 
them. In the light of new scientific investigations my 
system will collapse, but my insights, if true, will be 
eternal. 

8. In religion, I must not regard God as dead; He not 
only was in the past, but Me is now. I shall "go into my 
eloset and shut.the door" rather than rely on past traditions 
and miracles, 

9. I must not be a bookworm; I should seek eternal 
truths from my readings; books are chiefly to inspire. 

10. If I become discouraged about manifestations of 
evil in the world, I shall view the universe in general; I 
Shall realize that what man calls "evil" is often necessary 
for nature's eternal progress. In realizing the general, the 
particular is often crushed, 

11. I should not look for reward for virtue hereafter; 
I should rather avoid creating my own evils through my will. 
Many of my evils are self-created. 

12. I should not profess virtues and expect to be 


admired for them. I should realize that I am right and good 
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when my mind harmonizes with its constitution in the laws of 
nature, 

15. The law of the inner conscience and intuition is 
to be regarded higher than the mores and customs of society. 

14. Although I am self-reliant in relation to my 
fellow human beings, I should be humble in the realization 
that I am a small part of the Universe. The God to whom I 
appeal is within, but he is much greater than my humble self, 

15. I can adopt a somewhat stoic attitude toward my 
outer surroundings, but I should not be wholly indifferent. 

I must work for my own peace of mind and happiness. A 
thinker is as much a man of action as the soldier or statesman 
perhaps more so. 

16. I can learn from experience that idealism and 
optimism are more consistent and beneficial to the progress of 
human nature in its evolution through the ages, than are 
materialism, naturalism and cynicism. 

17. Although I may not agree with the verity of 
Emerson's ideas on the Over-Soul or his Absolutism, in the 
light of recent scientific theories, I can see that a modern 
thinker, a scholar of today, might discover further insights 
into truth which would guide the modern skeptic into a 
broader idealism. 

18. Finally, reform begins with the individual; 
superficial revolutions may occur in governments and 


institutions, but the greatest revolution is within the 
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individual. Today, more than ever before, America and the 
world need a new prophet who can build upon the insights of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and guide the human race through a 
chaotie century. . 

19. Man Thinking in 1948 is the Messiah for humanity. 


If he appears soon, we may eventually discover many Men 


Thinking. Here lies the hope for our future. 
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of youth. It is Emerson who is self-reliant; it is Emerson 
who is striving not to @efer to the popular cry. 

In the following year, 1838, he delivered his bomb- 
shell address to the Harvard Divinity School students. The 
elder clergymen were quite shocked, but the young men were 
inspired by his words. In Chapter Four, entitled "Clap of 
Thunder", I study this address in detail. Emerson stresses 
the importance of realizing that God exists now as well as 
in the past traditions. His Transcendentalist beliefs con- 
flicted with many of the Orthodox Christian traditions, and 
there was great opposition to these “heretical” views. 
Emerson preaches that man should rely on himself and upon 
the God which is within him. Man becomes God; he is God, in 
a sense. Furthermore, he sees Jesus Christ as a prophet 
who saw the mysteries of the Ovar-Souk. Christian tradi- 
tion limits Christ, Emerson asserts, to a personal inter- 
pretation. Our philosopher advocates the tfue preacher, 
who will reject the strict Historical interpretation of 
Christianity; the true preacher will see God as very much 
alive---Now. | 

In Chapters Two and Five I quote many of the thoughts 
which Emerson recorded in his journals during the years 
1836-1841. These entries include his ideas on many and 
various subjects: the Over-Soul, history, art, the scholar, 
religion, nature, love, friendship, and women. He also 


records his sentimental impressions of his domestic life; 
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therefore, we find entries demonstrating the warm-hearted 
side of Emerson's personality, as well as his intellectual 
capability. 

I then proceed to study Emerson's first series of 
Essays very carefully in Chapters Six and Seven. I con- 
sider first his more philosophical and intellectual essays: 
"Intellect", "Self-Reliance", "Spiritual Laws", "The Over- 
Soul", and "Circles". From "Intellect" I obtained my 
frontispiece: "What is the hardest task in the world? To 
thinkt" "Self-Reliance" is perhaps his most famous and 
truthful essay. He decries “foolish consistency"; the true 
scholar will not be afraid to contradict himself or to be 
misunderstood. Above all, he will trust himself; then 
the world will come around to him. “Circles" and "Spiritual 
Laws" clarify somewhat the more mystical philosophy of 
"The Over-Soul". 

In Chapter Seven, entitled "The Essay and the Man", I 
consider the remaining essays in his first published series. 
For the most part these writings are less penetrated with 
the Over-Soul than are those studied in the preceding 
chapter. Here we are concerned with: "History", "Com- 
pensation", "Love", "Friendship", "Prudence", "Heroism", 
and “Art". Emerson stresses the idea of history and 
biography as actually being one. He sees in the individual 
mind the fabulous history of past eras being continually 


rejuvehated. In one's personal experience the ages of man 
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on earth are revealed. "Compensation" appears to be quite 

a religious essay; all nature works through the laws of 
compensation; no after-reward is necessary. His thoughts 

on “Love", "Friendship", and "Prudence" are well worth ob- 
serving. In his essay on “Heroism" Emerson was recog- 
nizably influenced by the ideas of Carlyle on hero worship. 
In “Art" he sees the artist as one who can create in minia- 
ture the entire universe, by magnifying a particular aspect 
of the whole. This final essay is one of his most interest- 
ing and inspiring works. 

After reading and examining the sage's addresses, 
essays, journals, and letters, I resort to two famous 
critics---British and American respectively---and discover 
what they have to say which coincides with, or differs 
from, my own evaluation of Emerson. These two critics 
are Matthew Arnold and Oliver Wendell Holmes, and I agree 
with most of their pointed remarks. Arnold stresses the 
importance of Emerson's Essays for their underlying and 
motivating spirit, rather than their literary quality. He 
does not consider Emerson to be a great poet, man of 
letters, or philosophical system builder; he is a man who 
inspires others, a man who lives in the spirit. Holmes 
gives us a more technical criticism from a literary point 
of view. He remarks on the obscurity of Nature, on the 


importance of his "intellectual Declaration of Inde pendence" 


---"The American Scholar" address---and on many of his essays, 
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Holmes definitely cannot understand or appreciate the 
mystical aspect of Emerson's writings, but he can admire 
his optimism, his power of oratory, and his flowing imagi- 
nation. 

In my final chapter I find Emerson revealed as the 
prophet of today by a modern critic, Newton Dillaway. This 
critic sets out to demonstrate the immortality of Emerson. 
He points out the distinction between “foolish" consistency 
and ordinary consistency in studying the essay "Self- 
Reliance". He prefers to consider Emerson as a man, rather 
than as a label: Transcendentalist, poet, philosopher or 
mystic. if he must be labeled, Dillaway would term him a 
prophet, because of his inspirational power and his in- 
sights into truth. He aids me considerably in stating 
various insights which I prefer to record as a conclusion 
to this work. 

This thesis, it must be remembered, is concerned 
only with six principal years, 1856-1841, in the life of 
my subject. Therefore, it is to be expected that there 
are many omissions in relation to the extensive life span 
of Emerson. I have tried only to magnify the works of 
these particular years in the hope that they will prove 
representative of the man and his thought. If I have 
succeeded, the majority of Emerson's insights into truth 
will live today to inspire modern and future scholars 


to think. 
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